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A NEW SERIES 


Story Hour Readings 


By E. C. HARTWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T the end of the third school year the pupil’s mind is in its 
most plastic state and most susceptible to any influence. 


What will be the outcome? Shall he acquire a taste for 
books? Shall his character be preperly developed? Shall he be 
trained to read silently with reasonable speed and to retain what 
he has read ? 


The future of the children rests largely in the teacher’s hands. 
It is in the grades above the third that reading tastes and silent 
reading habits are formed, that study habits are developed. And 
it is here that pupils learn either to love books or to dislike them. 


Story Hour Readings provide the kind of reading material for which there is 
the most pressing need in our schools today. The selections make for the develop- 
ment of character and for the training for citizenship. Every effort has been 


' made to give the child a taste for books, to develop his character, to provide train- 


ing for citizenship, and to teach him to read with reasonable speed and to retain 
what he has read. 


The material included represents the best authorship in the different fields 
regardless of time or nationality, and affords excellent opportunity for training in 
silent reading. An unusual amount of space is devoted to modern writers. Among 
these modern writers are: Kipling, Stevenson, Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, Mark Twain, Riley, Kilmer, Foss, Masefield, 


Van Dyke, and Noyes. 


The series is intended for the pupil after he has mastered the mechanics of 
reading and may be used to follow any method taught in the first three years. 
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SCALES FOR MEASURING 
SPECIAL TYPES OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Ervin E. Lewis, Pu. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois 


The first scales designed especially for the 
measurement of social and business correspon- 
dence. 


Five new scales are described: two for the 

measurement of business letters, two for the 

measurement of social letters, and one for the 

measurement of narrative compositions. Com- 

positions for each of the scales were selected 

from many different school systems. The val- 
Tt ues assigned are in Hillegas units. 

p= : In addition to the new scales, there is a discus- 

| sion of the value and limitation of seven well- 
RY, known composition scales. 


vit144 pages. Price $1.20 


Manufactured: by (a6 


SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Theory put into Practice 


DAVIS’S Practical Exercises in English 


Presents in pad form exercises which train in the essentials of 
English. They provide for adequate drill in fundamentals. 


POWERS AND LOKER’S Exercises in Rapid Calculation 


Presents the fundamentals of arithmetic, with their commercial 
applications, chiefly with a view to speed and accuracy. Primarily 
for supplementary use and drills. 


COWAN AND LOKER’S Exercises in Business Practice 


Presents the ordinary business forms and the simplest methods 
of bookkeeping. They combine textbook methods and materials 
with exercises in pad form. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY San Francisco 
New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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A FEW WORDS ON INVESTMENTS 


BY JAMES D, LANDSDOWNE 


Philadelphia~ 


As every teacher knows, lists of “possibilities” 
are kept by investment houses, a favoged niche 
in which is occupied by the teacher. The invest- 
ment brokers, evidently, consider us “easy 
marks.” (I do not mean that they look upon us 
as a group to be “stung,” but as a group the 
members of which possess a deal of credulity 
and little knowledge of finance. I explain be- 
cause many-have the idea that only fraudulent 
investment houses use the mails. Evidently, if 
this were so, it would be easy to apprehend them. 
Reputable firms, Kidder, Peabody & Co., for 
example, frequently send out circulars advertis- 
ing some issue of securities.) Yet stocks and 
bonds are legitimate forms of investment. well 
worthy of the attention of persons who possess 
a sum of money from which a steady return is 
desired. 

In this respect the flotation of the Government 
loans gave many an opportunity to lear some- 
thing of bonds. Many teachers, heeding the 
good advice which has appeared in the daily 
papers from time to time, have increased their 
holdings of Liberty bonds, buying some distance 
below par. While other forms of investment: 
real estate, life insurance, building and loan, 
mortgages, and even bank deposits, are, like 
stocks and bonds, both good and bad invest- 
ments, it is the stocks and bonds which I de- 
‘sire to discuss more fully. 

The primary principle, which might be phrased 
“THE GREATER THE DEGREE OF SAFETY, 
THE LOWER THE RATE OF RETURN,” ap- 
plies with an almost universal application. There 
is no question as to the relative safety of Gov- 
ernment bonds compared with oil stock promis- 
“ing glittering returns. Yet, because they enjoy 
the gamble, or because they believe some easy 
‘money will drop into their laps, people every 
‘day turn to the latter in preference to the for- 
mer. When big returns are expected, big risks 
must be taken, while conversely, when smaller 
results are satisfactory, smaller grows the risk. 
Another thing which must be taken into consid- 
eration, perhaps it could be called a sub-division 
-of number one, is this: “THERE IS ALWAYS 
‘SOME RISK.” Building associations have failed 
to pay; insurance companies have been found in- 


‘solvent; real estate has proven an expense in-. 
No matter where. 


‘stead of a profit; and so on, 
you put-your funds, if only in a tin box under 
the floor (the old sock is out of style) the ele- 
-ment of risk enters into the transaction. - 


_ leave the mind burdened with only one care, to 


With those two thoughts in mind, let us 
turn to bonds versus stocks. Usually bonds 
yield a lower rate of return, so we might expect 
greater safety. This is, indeed, the case. While 
dividends on stocks may be passed (which means 
the board of directors fails to declare the divi- 
dend) the interest on bonds must be paid as the 
principal constitutes a mortgage on the property 
and the bond-holders may sell out the property, 
if necessary to satisfy the bonded indebtedness. 
The stockholders are rather in the role of part- 
ners. It is they who elect the board of directors 
which manages the affairs of the company, and 
it is likewise they who receive their share of any 
profit the company may make. (Incidentally it 
is also they upon whom sometimes falls an as- 
sessment if there be lack of profits.) If there 
be no profit, there is no dividend, and the money 
which the investor has loaned to the company 
is being used by the company with no return 
to the owner of the money. To balance the 
greater risk, a higher rate of interest is offered 
to the stockholders. 

You, of course, understand that I am not dis- 
cussing the buying of securities on margin, but 
the outright purchase of them, and the keeping 
of them as a source of annual increments. I 
shall disregard in this paper the difference be- 
tween registered and coupon bonds. Bonds are 
of several kinds, depending upon whether issued 
by a governmental body; by an industrial con- 
cern; or by a public utilities corporation. Usu- 
ally, those of the governmental body are pre- 
ferred by investors above the others, so they 
need pay the smallest rate of return. We can 
read of the British “Consols” 2’s (2 per cent.) for 
instance. We can read, also, of the French Gov- 
ernment 8’s, so there is variation, depending to 
a large extent upon the length of time the securi- 
ties have to run and the element of safety. The 
French securities above-mentioned were evi- 
dently issued either at a time when the stability 
of the government and its ability to repay prin- 
cipal and carry interest charges were not highly 
regarded, or when money was scarce and added 
incentive was needed to attract it. The value 
of the bonds of a manufacturing plant or a pub- 
lic service utility depends, likewise, upon the 
company which is making the issue, and the se- 
curity for it. Bonds, chosen with care, are splen- 
did opportunities to invest a sum of money and 


cash the interest coupons or checks, 
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Stocks fluctuate much more in market. value 
than do bonds. This is caused to some extent 
by “playing the market,” and to some extent by 
the earnings of the company. Some of the oil 
stocks are subject to wide fluctuations during 
the course of the year; so are many of the steel 
and some of the automobile stocks; due to gam- 
bling on the Exchange. During the war boom 
stocks of practically all concerns rose in greater 
or less degree because the companies were do- 
ing a larger volume of business at a greater per- 
centage of profit. The best thing to do is to stay 
away from stocks which fluctuate widely. 

Brokers and bankers, unless they are well ac- 
quiinted with you, hesitate to make suggestions 
concerning what to buy. Where then may in- 
formation be obtained? The daily papers pub- 
lish the prices of securities on the New York 
market. From time to time tables are published 
showing just how the securities fluctuate dur- 
ing the course of the month, year, or whatever 
period is being scanned. Many brokerage houses 
publish booklets dealing with certain issues or 
certain companies. Magazines dealing with 
financial matters, The Annalist, the Magazine of 
Wall Street, for example, can be had. They usu- 
ally contain departments wherein questions are 
answered. Probably you have noticed such a 
department in the World’s Work. The libraries 
contain books in the reference department, 
Moody’s Manual and Poor’s might serve as 
starting points. From material of that sort one 
may obtain quite a good idea as to what the 
value of the security is. Some of the things into 
which inquiry should be made are: Line of busi- 
ness, capital of the company, indebtedness, of- 
ficers and directors, business policies, and divid- 
end record (of stocks). 

A business with a large capital is probably 
safer than one with a small capital because it 
has more power and is likely to attract men 
with wider experience and greater ability, so the 
administration is better. If the indebtedness is 
large, it does show a good line of credit, but also 
it shows that a large sum will be required an- 
nually to pay interest charges, leaving less for 
dividends on stock. (The interest on the bonds 
being paid first, a company’s stock may be next 
to worthless, while its bonds are first-rate.) The 
personal factor so enters business, as old J. P. 
Morgan brought out so forcibly, that one should 
know the type of men who will direct the desti- 
nies of the business. The policy may be to set 
aside a large share of the income for dividends, 
or it may be to set aside a nominal amount for 
dividends, and either place the remainder in the 
surplus, or return it to the business via improve- 
ments. It is very important to look up the 
dividend-paying record. A concern which has 
been paying dividends for a long term of years 
may be expected to continue to pay dividends; 
there is a record to uphold. A company which 
has paid dividends sporadically is useless for 
eur purpose. There is less risk in buying stock 
of an old-established company than that of a 
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new company. The “wise-acres” always, when 
they desire to entice you into purchasing stock 
in a new company mention that Bell Telephone 
first sold for 10 cents a share. It is indeed true 
that the purchasers of Bell stock at its inception 
have had their investment returned many times 
over. But they earned it, didn’t they? On the 
ground of risk alone an immense return should 
be paid. It was not only a new company, but it 
Was a new product. The telephone was largely 
unknown; where it was known it was ridiculed, 
and in comparison with our phones today, it was. 
ridiculous. Any person who purchased stock in 
that concern was a wild gambler or a person 
with either extraordinary vision or faith. In ary 
case a large return was warranted. 

The dividend requires more attention. Of ne- 
céssity, we must know both the par and the 
rate, or the amount of the dividend. Most 
stocks have as par $100, but Utah Copper has. 
a par of $10, Philadelphia Electric $25, and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad $50. The next step is to fig- 
ure out the return to the investor. A stock with 
2 par of $100 and paying $4 per annum might be 
said to pay 4 per cent., as the rate indeed is. But 
if that stock could be purchased on the market 
at 80, the yield is not 4 per cent., but 5 per cent., 
making it a more attractive buy. On the other 
hand, a 9 per cent. stock ($100 par) purchased at 
110 will return 8 per cent. It is best to work 
out the yield in that fashion before the purchase 
is made; and don’t be afraid to compare the dif- 
ferent securities, before you buy. While I have 
used the word stock in this illustration, >f course 
the same principle applies to bonds. 

Let me summarize the things to have in mind :— 


1. Kind ot business 
2. Capital 

3. Indebtedness 

4. 


Administration 
a. Ofticers and directors 
b. Policies 

5. Dividend record 

When your decision is reached a broker wiil 
take your order and purchase whatever you de-- 
sire for a small commission. The securities. 
need not be paid for until the certificates are de- 
livered. 

As all companies do not pay interest on the 
same dates, wise buying will provide a steady 
income throughout the year. Some pay semi-- 
annually, others quarterly. For instance, some- 
of the Liberty bond issues pay in October and’ 
April, others in March and September. The 
same is true of other bonds and stocks. By cb-- 
serving this, the investment in securities may 
be mace to carry Building and Loan, which, 
when paid, may be used to buy more securities. 

Undoubtedly better times are coming, when: 
industrial concerns will do better business and 
tnake more money than they are making at the- 
present time, when many have had to suspend 
paying dividends, or decrease the rate, For that 
reason this is a good time to buy stocks and 
bonds, as they are at lower levels than they wilk 
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be a few months from now. So by purchasing 
at this level, the return will be greater, as was 
explained a few paragraphs back. Professor 
Dewing, of Harvard University, in an interview 
published in July, ventured the opinion that 
bonds were then on the upgrade, with stocks 
not far behind. Since then the railroads have 


seen their stocks move upward, accompanied hy 
issues of other sorts of business. The low level 
referred to will probabiy not be reached again 
for fifty years. So there is a good objective rea- 
son for buying now. Subjectively, at least a part 
of the salary increase should be invested in 
something which wi!! bring a good return, 


a 
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“Extravagance rots character; train youth away from it. On the other hand, the habit of 
saving money, while it stiffens the will, also brightens the energies. If you weuld be sure 
that you are beginning right, begin to save.”— Theodore Roosevelt. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO SAVE 


BY THADDEUS L, BOLTON 


Temple University, Philadelphia, 


There are two ways to gain and hold a com- 
petence in life. The first consists of learning, 
where it is not a natural tendency, to practice 
the virtue of thrift and in making the practice 
of the same a habit of such compelling force that 
it cannot be dropped. The second is to know the 
art of making money so fast and practicing it 
so consistently that one has neither time nor 
power to spend what one makes. This second 
method of coming into possessions as a means 
of safeguarding one’s life from danger belongs 
only to a few individuals and that to them only 
relatively late in life. Even these geniuses for 
making and holding money must usually get a 
start by following the first method. 

Saving as a method of insurance needs to be 
taker up early in life; it should begin in school. 
As the school comes to assume the larger role 
that it must plan in the lives of people and of 
society, the place of saving and teaching the 
methods of saving will come to have a larger 
part in the work of school. Many children of 
such low mental endowment that they cannot be 
taught the school work above the first grade or 
two may still form the habit of saving. The 
instinct of hoarding lies deeper in human nature 
than the capacity to do school work. 

All children come into possession of money 
in greater or smaller quantities. It depends 
then upon saving whether they have permanent 
possessions in this world. While some children 
may have such profligate dispositions that they 
cannot hold onto anything even in spite of all 
attempts to teach them the habit of saving, they 
are very few in numbers and so may be dropped 
from our discussions. In general the foundations 
of the spirit and practice of saving exist in the 
form of the hoarding instinct. This is capable 
of cultivation and its ultimate strength depends 
upon the amount and skill with which it is culti- 
vated. 

Children are suggestible and imitative. These 
tendencies are to be made the starting point of 
the teaching. Children accept readily the state- 
ment that they should bring money to school for 
the purpose of saving it. They will imitate the 
children that do so. Rivalries will spring up 


immediately among them as to who shall bring 
the greatest amounts. The higher up the imi- 
tative example is that is offered them for a copy, 
the more eftective will it become for imitative 
purposes. The practical conclusions from these 
principles are so evident that it seems like a 
work of pure supererogation to draw them. 
But let us do that and trust that the superfluous- 
ness of our writing will itself be a point of em- 
phasis. The suggestion must be made to the 
children to bring money to school and a careful 
scheme devised for recording this together with 
such publicity for what is contributed that it 
will make the matter effectively impressive on 
the children. 

Rivalries both in earning and saving should 
be excited between the different children of a 
room atid between the different rooms of the 
school. The children might have two accounts, 
one showing the money that they get from home 
folks and other persons and the other recording 
the amounts that they themselves earn and are 
trying to save out of their earnings. This was 
done with fair effectiveness during the war. 
Tremendous good was accomplished in the es- 
tablishment of habits of saving. Many of these 
accounts are still in existence. The practice 
should be revived and the children excited again 
to renewed saving. A widespread spirit of thrift 
is a great source of national strength. 

The higher imitative example must be found 
in the saving by the teachers. The teachers can 
very well start accounts of their own and stimu- 
late saving by pointing out what they have been 
able to do. Their accounts need not be large. 
In fact they should be kept near the amounts 
the children have saved. The teacher might 
contribute as much as three or five or some 
other number of children taken together. Ingen- 
ious teachers can work out devices whereby chil- 
dren shall contribute a proportionate part of 
what they spend for movies or other things. No 
scheme worked out for the school or the city 
should be so detailed as to exclude or repress the 
ingenuity and the originality of the teachers in 
carrying on this work. An idea must be worked 
out, not a plan executed. People like initiative. 
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Then a strong point should be made of the fact 
that saving accounts yield money to spend. Sav- 
ing that just goes on indefinitely with no return 
to the hands of the children is too abstract for 
comprehension by them. The children should 
draw their interest regularly and so be made to 
see that their savings are working for them; it 
is not enough that the increase shall be 
recorded. 

Children may even be encouraged to withdraw 
deposits that they may know their money is at 
hand and working for them. All people need to 
be reassured of their security now and then. Let 
the children resort even to borrowing in small 
sums, taking precautions against overborrowing 
and making proper security for repayment. Each 
of these processes may be made the subject of 
lessons. Notes may be drawn by older children 
and courts instituted for passing upon the 
“legality” of the transaction and of its execution. 
It is well to suggest that the attention to savings 
should be intermittent. Children and adults as 
well get tired of having such things brought to 


‘their minds too frequently. 
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The United States government offers for sale 
postal savings accounts and there are Treasury 
Savings Certificates issued by the United States 
Treasury at regular intervals. Samples of these 
may be exhibited in school. A large part of 
work of the school may be made to revolve 
around the keeping of accounts and the proper 
securing of them by government postal and 
other savings methods. The children can learn 
the nature of such issues. Many can be made to 
see that these government issues are a benefit 
to themselves and to the government itself. In 
fact the government securities should be used 
first and the iocal savings bank afterwards. The 
banks will agree to this, for all saving in the end 
heips their cause. Saving like many other things 
is contagious and the banks benefit as the con- 
tagion spreads. The banks might profit by actu- 
ally handling the government accounts. The 
nearness of the bank will finally impress the 
children as a thing to be patronized. The bank 
officials will ultimately ingratiate themselves 
into the favor of the children and get a part of 
their savings. 


“Thrift is a determination to live with a margin for future advancement; to earn a little 
more than one spends or to spend a little less than one earns, getting meanwhile the value m 
strength, in satisfaction or in other worthy returns for the money one feels free to spend.” — 


David Starr Jordan. 


WHY SHOULD WOMEN SAVE MONEY? 


BY ORRIN C, LESTER 


Acting Diregtor of Savings, Treasury Department 


In addressing a statement to the women of 
America on the question of saving I do not feel 
obliged to use any different language or argu- 
ments than I should use in addressing a similar 
statement to men. Women have the same 
economic instincts, the same amibitions, and 
perhaps the same tendencies to extravagance 
and providence as men. I suspect that on the 
whole women are quite as economical as men and 
that on the other hand men are equally as waste- 
ful as women. It is not a question of sex. 

The first reason for directing a discussion on 
the subject of saving to women alone is because 
women are more and more coming to be wage 
earners and to take their places beside men in 
the business and financial world. They should 
learn as men should learn that the intelligence 
with which they use their incomes is the first 
test of their financial success. 

The second reason for addressing such a dis- 
cussion to women is because it is estimated that 
upwards of 80 per cent. of this nation’s personal 
and household expenditures pass through the 
hands of the American housewife. One fact 
that many of us overlook in our consideration of 
economic questions is that the expenditure for 
personal and household needs and luxuries 
represents one of the biggest businesses of the 
nation, and that it is the nation’s most neglected 


business. Hence the economic responsibility of 
women, whether they are wage earners or house- 
wives, is clearly as great as that of men. 

Women not only need to learn as men must 
learn the importance of saving money, whether 
in the capacity of wage earners or housewives, 
but they need to learn as men must learn how to 
use their savings successfully. There is no value 
in saving money if after we have saved we allow 
ourselves to become the prey of the unscrupulous 
promoter. Millions of dollars are lost each year 
through unfortunate investments, and all be- 
cause so many of us have not yet learned that of 
all the qualifications of an investment, safety is 
the first and most important. 

It seems to me to have been a most happy 
thought on the part of the Federal Government 
to have continued after the war to offer through 
the Treasury Department such a splendid and 
popular means of saving and investing money as 
is offered in Government Savings Securities. 
These securities have been the means of starting 
thousands to save who had never saved before. 
The great destruction of the war makes it im- 
portant that there should be for many years to 


come some means of encouraging systematic. 


saving, and of investment of these savings in a 


way which will be of greatest benefit to both: 
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the individual and the Government. _ There is no 
better method of combating questionable 
schemes of investment and of teaching the prin- 
ciples of safe investment to the people than 
through the sale of the safest of all securities— 
a sesurity of the United States Government. 
There is another economic responsibility 
which I fear must fall largely upon women, and 
that is to co-operate with the school authorities 
of the nation in teaching our children sound 
thrift principles so that they may avoid the 


economic mistakes of their parents and become 
a generation of savers. We all agree that sane 
economy is fundamentally correct, and that 
America needs to learn the lesson of economy in 
every element of her national life—in the home, 
in the government, in business, and most of all 
in the personal habits of the people. Let us go 
as far as we can with this generation in changing 
the economic habits of the people. Let us go all 
the way with the coming generation in helping 
to make their habits. 


a a 


“I have often been asked to define the true secret of success. It is thrift in all its phases, 
and principally thrift so applied to saving. Saving is the first great principle of all successes. 
It creates independence, it gives a young man standing, it fills him with vigor, it stimulates 
him with the proper energy, in fact it brings tohim the better part of any success—happiness 


and contentment.”—Sir Thomas Lipton. 


f 


— The Cornersione of Prosperity. 


SAVE BEFORE YOU SPEND 
THAT IS THE WAY TO SUCCEED 


- INVEST IN - 
US. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
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“PUT THE WORLD RIGHT,” SAYS PRESIDENT HARD- 


ING, “BY THE SAVING OF MONEY” 


In a recent letter to Earl R. Obern, of Chicago, 
President Harding goes on record an an enthu- 
‘Siastic advocate of the practice of saving money. 
He declares that saving is the only means to re- 
establish the world’s stores of working capital, 
and expresses the hope that the public may take 
this lesson to heart. The President’s letter fol- 
lows :— 

“You ask me for an expression regarding the 
subject of saving money. 

“T have for many years been pretty well con- 
vinced that saving money is largely a matter of 
habit, and people who make a good beginning at 
it presently discover that it is by no means im- 
possible, and it is altogether a good thing to do. 


Just at this juncture in the world’s and our coun- 
try’s affairs it is certainly one of the most use- 
ful contributions that people could possibly make 
to putting the world right. I do not believe 
there is any other way to straighten out the 
tangle of financial and economic concerns into 
which the world has been precipitated by the 
war, except to produce a good deal more than we 
consume, which means to save, and by our sav- 
ings to re-establish the world’s stores of work- 
ing capital, 

“I have no more earnest hope than that the 
public may take this lesson to heart and learn 
to save as, in view of our great national good 
fortune, they could be able to do.” 
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“WOMEN AND THRIFT IN THE HOME 


Women control the purse strings in America. 
Without their wholehearted support no move- 
ment for systematic saving can be a complete 
success. The World War gave the housewives 
of the nation an incentive to save. Their co- 
operation was one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the winning of the war. Unfortu- 
nately, however, millions of women who then 
gave loyal support to the Government’s program 
have since lapsed back into the habits of extrav- 
agance or careless spending. These women 
must be brought to realize that the prosperity 
of the home depends in peace-time, no less than 
in war, upon thrift—upon individual thrift and 
upon Government thrift. 

The first consideration in the investment of 
funds by women should be safety of principal, 
interest return being a secondary consideration. 
Women who are self-supporting and have had 


some experience in investing have come to real- 
ize that Government Savings securities are the 
safest investments. They have also come to 
know the advantage of consulting their banker 
before buying stocks and bonds promising a high 
yield. Too many women have beer an easy 
prey for the unscrupulous promoter who offered 
high return which was often more attractive to 
women than safety of principal. 

Recognition of the lack of system in family 
financing has caused many to advocate the 
budget system for the household. Many wor- 
ries and troubles of the American home can un- 
doubiedly be avoided by some system appor- 
tioning the family income to cover cost of food, 
shelter, clothing, savings, and the otbker things 
which must be provided for decent and comfort- 
able living, not forgetting provision for educa- 
tion and wholesome recreation. 


“OUT OF THE BOY” 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Save your money, some sage has said, 

For money will pay for your mea\ and bread, 
And money—well, that is a thing, you know, 
As the years go by to fund will grow, 

And the fund will swell to a larger size, 
Breeding the fortune which mortals prize. 
And so from the cradle to the grave. 
Money’s a thing which we try to save. 


Guard the seed of your finest flowers, 
For they will grow under April showers; 
Here is a dried and shriveled thing 

That, into beauty and life will spring— 
Save it, for under its husk there lies 

A lovely blossom which you shall prize. 
So the seed you carefully store away 

For the joy it holds for another day. 


But seldom we think it is written down 

That a boy is the seed of a man’s renown; 
That he who is given a boy to train 

Has better than blossoms or gold to gain. 

That dollars to fortunes will quickly grow, 
And seeds to flowers, are the truths we know, 
But I wonder if ever we pause to see 

The man that anyone’s boy may be? 


Who teaches a boy, by the Master’s plan, 

Is shaping the course of the future man; 

Father or mother or teacher or priest, 

Friend or stranger or saint or beast, 

Is dealing with one who is living seed 

And may be the man whom the world shall need; 

For who can measure the pride and joy 

That may some day grow from a little boy? 
(Copyright, 1921, by Edgar A. Guest.) 


Reproduced by permission of his publishers, The Reilly 


& Lee Company. 
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SELLING THE THRIFT IDEA TO THE CHILD 


BY ORRIN C, LESTER 


Acting Director of Savings, Treasury Department 


It has been my privilege during the past three 
years to discuss: with many prominent educators 
the question of thrift instruction as an element 
in the education of children and of some practi- 
cal method of applying the principles of thrift in 
the school. There is clearly a very keen inter- 
est in this subject on the part of school authori- 
ties, but there would seem to be a lack of clear- 
mess as to what the character of such instruction 
and practice should be. 

The subject appeals to educators because it is 
practical, and there is a growing feeling that 
American education lacks that element of practi- 
cability which will help the child to fit into the 
<ondition by which he is confronted in everyday 
life. The introduction of Manual Training and 
Domestic Science and the development of 
practical courses in Civics have been popular be- 
cause of their close relationship to actual life 
problems, and because through these subjects 
students have been able to produce results of a 
more tangible and concrete nature. Next to 
knowledge of how to take proper care of his 
health I can think of no more important knowl- 
edge that a child could have than a knowledge 
of how to manage his personal affairs success- 
fully. 

It seems rather strange that for all these 
years the classics, higher mathematics and the 
arts and sciences should not only have taken 
precedence over some practical course of ap- 
plied economics in elementary education, but that 
such a course should never have found its way 
into the school at all. I do not have in mind in 
this connection economics as the term is com- 
monly used in connection with college and uni- 
versity classes, but a very practical knowledge 
of the simple transactions of everyday life—an 
understanding of the use of money, the import- 
ance of saving some part of the earnings, the 
reasons why the principles of sound economy 
should be applied to everyday transactions of the 
‘student in the school and out. 


If Thrift instruction is to take the important 
place in public education that it deserves educa- 
tors must give it sufficient thought to determine 
the nature and the method of such instruction 
and its influence upon the life of children. The 
entire question must be developed by the same 
method of educational thought as every other 
school subject has been developed. It is the be- 
lief of the writer that the school is largely re- 
sponsible for the lack of practical economic in- 
formation in America and that there will not be 
a proper understanding and application of the 
simple principles of economics by the people until 
the school makes it a part of its business to 
teach these principles to school students and to 
have them applied to the school. 

Furthermore, if there should be a system pro- 
vided in the school for the saving of money by 
the children this system should be managed by 
the schooi as a part of the school’s educational 
procedure and the school children should have 
the experience which may come from handling 
their cwn funds. Financial institutions and De- 
partments of the Government can be of valuable 
assistance in helping the schools to do this 
most practical and needed piece of educational 
work and in providing means for investment of 
the children’s savings, for the savings system 
should be pirmarily an educational system, con- 
ducted 100 per cent. in the interest of the school 
children. When it is conducted in the best in- 
terest of the children it will be in the best inter- 


_est of the community and of the nation. 


The United States Treasury Department 
through its savings program has worked in very 
close co-operation with the schools of the nation 
since the close of the great war in their develop- 
ment of facilities for thrift instruction. As a 
result of the co-operation between the schools 
and the Treasury Department thousands of 
children are today the proud owners of Govern- 
ment Savings Securities. 


WHAT MAKES A NATION? 


BY U. D. NESBIT 


‘What makes a nation? Bounding lines that lead from 
shore to shore, 

That trace its girth in silent hills or on the prairie floor, 

‘That hold the rivers and the land and all the field be- 
tween— 

‘The lines that stand about the land a barrier unseen? 


‘Or is it guns that hold the coast, or ships that sweep the 
seas, 

‘The flag that flaunts its glory in the racing of the breeze; 

‘The chants of peace, or battle hymn, or dirge, or victor’s 
song, 

‘Or parchment screed, or storied deed, that makes a nation 
strong? 


What makes a nation? Is it ships or states or flags or 
guns? 

Or is it that great common heart which beats in all her 
sons— 

That deeper faith, that truer faith, the trust in one for all 

Which sets the goal for every soul that hears his country’s 
call? 


This makes a nation great and strong and certain to en- 
dure, 

This subtle inner voice that thrills a man and makes him 
sure; 

Which makes him know there is no north or south or east 
or west, 

But that his land must ever stand the bravest and the best. 
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EDUCATION IS ACTION | 


BY M, L, BURTON 


President. University of Michigan 
[Detroit Free Press.] 


Education is action. Too many people think of education as a process in which a young- 
ster sits still while some oldster tries to tell him something. It can’t be done! You can’t teach 
anything to a tree or a rock. Learning is an active not a passive affair. A student is one who 
studies. You begin to get into the process of becoming educated when something inside of 
your own head goes to work. 

A university is not a wholesale storehouse of knowledge. A professor is not a purveyor of 
chunks of knowledge. He is not supposed, by profession, to be an expert with a wheelbarrow 
and a shovel. A student is not a receptacle into which quantities of knowledge are to be 
dumped. Teachers are not birds dropping worms of knowledge into open mouths. Even 
stomachs have to digest. Education is an active, vital, fascinating affair. 

A university is a group of scholars and students with active minds intent upon knowing the 
world and determined to find the truth. Of course it must have buildings and lands. Libraries 
and laboratories and hospitals are among the necessary tools. But we find a true seat of learn- 
ing wherever human beings are actually alive mentally and spiritually. 

The most challenging fact of life is that every person has an active mind. The most dis- 
tressing fact is that few people ever find it out. The tragedy of life is that so few people ever 
wake up. Emerson was entirely right when he insisted that an active soul is “in almost all men 
obstructed and as yet unborn.” We shall progress and prosper just in proportion as education 
succeeds in tearing away these obstructions and in setting free the minds of men and women. 


A student is being educated when he gets into action. That activity occasionally needs direction 
and guidance, but the essence of education is action. 
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A RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY IN IOWA 


BY P, E,. MCCLENAHAN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The following table gives some very interest- 
ing data with reference to the rural schools in 
Cerro Gordo County, in Iowa. This county has 
104 rural teachers, and 64 per cent. of the 
teachers receive $115 or more per month. In ad- 
dition to this salary 30 of the teachers are in a 
standard rural school and receive $3 for every 
pupil that is enrolled for at least six months. 
Many of these teachers receive a bonus of $5 a 
month extra if the teacher attends summer 
schooi for at least six weeks. 

In addition to this a number of schools pay an 
extra bonus of $5 a month if the teacher returns 
to the same school for a second year. 

RURAL SALARIES 1920-1921. 


104 “ 


A recent survey of the one-room rural schools 
in the state gives some very interesting data 
with reference to salaries. The state was di- 
vided into five sections and a medium salary for 
rural teachers was found to be as follows: 
Northerct. Sontheast, $95; Southwest, $95; 
Centrai, $99; Nuzthwest, $112. 


In Clay County there were six teachers who 
received $150 per month for teaching in rural 
schools. Fifteen per cent. of the schools of the 
state have fewer than 10 pupils enrolled. 

The state as a whole has 72.4 per cent. of all 
the schools that have an enrollment of from 10 
to 24 inclusive. It is also significant that only 
11.6 per cent. of the schools have more than 25 
pupils enrolled. 

Twenty-eight and six-tenths per cent. of all the 
teachers in the rural schools have been trained 
in the 191 normal training high schools of the 
state. They have had two years of high school 
work in the junior and senior high years, Forty 
and four-tenths per cent. of the teachers in the 
rural schools are those who possess only a sec- 
ond grade county certificate. 

In the northwest section of the state where 
salaries are best, 63.6 per cent. of the counties 
have a salary schedule and 40 per cent. of them 
have a bonus for the teachers who stay the sec- 
ond year in the same school and 28 per cent. of 
them have a bonus for the teacher who attends 
summer school. In 90 per cent. of these schools 
the salary schedule is based upon the grade of 
certincate which the teacher holds. 

The county which has a salary schedule is very 
much more likely to pay a living wage to its 
teachers. The Boards of Education are keeping 
their salaries up but are demanding better 
trained teachers than they ever had befcre. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN 1840 


[From an article on “The Perception of the Beautiful,” written by the poetess, Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, 
for the Connecticut Common School Journal, 1840. Sent us by W. H. Hall, West Hartford, Ct.] 


“I hope the time is coming when every iso- 
lated, village schoolhouse shall be as an Attic 
temple, on whose exterior the occupant may 
study the principles of symmetry and of grace. 
Why need the structures where the young are 
initiated into those virtues which make life beau- 
tiful, be divorced from taste or devoid of com- 
fort? Why should they not be erected in fine, 
airy situations over-shadowed with trees and 
embellished with shrubbery? Why should not 
the velvet turf attached to them be bordered 
with hedges, divided by gravel walks, tufted 
with flowers? Why should not the thick mant- 
ling vine decorate the porch—or the woodbine 
and convolvulus look in at the window, touching 
the heart of the young learner with a thought 
of Him “whose breath perfumes them and whose 
pencil paints”? 

“Why should not the interior of our school- 
houses aim at somewhat of the taste and ele- 
gance of a parlor? Might not the vase of flow- 
ers enrich the mantelpiece, and the walls dis- 
play not only well executed maps but historical 
engravings and pictures, and the book shelves 
be crowned with the bust of moralist or sage. 
orator or Father of his Country? Is it alleged 
that the expense thus incurred would be thrown 
away, the beautiful objects defaced and the fair 
scenery desecrated? This is not a necessary 
result. I have been informed by teachers who 
have made the greatest advance towards the ap- 
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propriate and elegant accommodation of their 
pupils that it was not so. They have said that 
it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and 
order among objects whose taste and value made 
them worthy of care than amid that parsimony 
of apparatus whose very pitiful meanness oper- 
ates as a temptation to waste and destroy. Let 
the communities now so anxious to raise the 
standard of education venture the experiment 
of a more liberal adornment of the dwellings de- 
voted to it. Let them put more faith in that 
respect for the beautiful which really exists in 
the young heart, and requires only to be called 
forth and nurtured to become an ally of virtue 
and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge has a 
more imposing effect on the young mind when 
it stands, like the apostle with the gifts of heal- 
ing, at “the beautiful gate of the temple.” Mem- 
ory looks back to it. more joyously, from the 
distant or desolated tracks of life, for the bright 
scenery of its early path. Amid our ceaseless 
tides of emigration the mother turns in spirit 
from the broad prairie or the dreary wild to the 
beautiful schoolhouse where her childhood was 
trained and while she feeds her babies with the 
manna that was there gathered, tells them how 
lovély was the spot, where morning after morn- 
ing she found, among the flowers, “after the dew 
had gone, a small round thing like the coriander 
seed whose taste was as honey.” 
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EDUCATIONAL USE OF “ROBINSON CRUSOE” 


BY OLIVE NOLAN 


Edward Everett School, Boston 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REVEALED IN “ROBINSON CRUSOE” 


The ablest men in our educational departments 
today tell us that our curricula abound in oppor- 
tunities for teaching vocational guidance if we 
will but look for them. 

Literature, they tell us, has scarcely a page 
without some reference to the necessity, the 
nobility or the dignity of labor. When I heard 
a universally beloved professor make statements 
whose essence | have quoted above, I decided to 
put his statements to the test on the morrow on 
the book we were then using—‘Robinson 
Crusoe.” This book may seem a little unusual for 
a concrete example of a story affording oppor- 
tunities for teaching anything of value voca- 
tionally. 

However, as four members of the class took 
turns reading it to the others, we found re- 
peatedly that Crusoe became a _ Jack-of-all- 
trades and that his development of each occupa- 
tion arose from his immediate needs. Crusoe’s 
problem was unique in that there was no ques- 
tion of inter-dependence; he had to do every- 
‘hing for himself. 


It was easy to show that his comfort, his 
safety, his very life, in fact, depended on his 
ability to build, to plant, to fortify, to hunt, to 
make poitery and to perform the countless other 


occupations necessary for the maintenance of 
his life. 


To be sure, our children do not live on desert 
islands. but our Boy Scouts’ and Camp Fire Girls’ 
exped##fons aim to teach many of the things that 
he learned by repeated attempts and after many 
failures. 

While this instance may seem far-fetched, I 
have mentioned it- because the pupils themselves 
seemed to sense the all-importance (to him) of 
Crusoe’s occupations, his lack of preparation for 
them, his necessity for doing his best in them at 
that time, and his improvement along most lines, 
with persistence. 

It showed that even in the simplest life condi- 
tions human beings must have food, shelter and 
clothing and that most occupations have to do 
more or less directly with these needs. 
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WHAT IS AN EDUCATED FILIPINO? 


BY DEAN F, BENITEZ 


College of Education, University of the Philippines 


What is an educated Filipino and what quali- 
ties should distinguish the educated Filipino of 
today? 

The conception of education and of what is an 
educated man changes in response to funda- 
mental changes in the ideals and aims of society. 
In our country and during this transitional stage 
in our national life, what are the qualities which 
an educated man should possess? 

Great changes have taken place in the nature 
of our social life during the last twenty years. 
Contact with Americans and their civilization has 
changed many of our old social customs, tradi- 
tions, and practices, some for the worse and 
many for the better. Means of communication 
have improved and therefore better understand- 
ing exists among the different sections of our 
country. Religious freedom has developed re- 
ligious tolerance in our people. The growth of 
the public schools and the establishment of dem- 
ocratic institutions have developed our national 
consciousness both in strength and solidarity. 

With this growth of national consciousness 
and national spirit among our people, we witness 
a corresponding rise of a new conception of edu- 
cation—the training of the individual for the du- 
ties and privileges of citizenship, training ‘him 
not only for individual happiness and efficiency, 
but for national service and welfare. In the old 
days education was a matter of private concern; 
now it is a public function and the state not only 
has the duty but it has the right as well to edu- 
cate every member of the community—the old 
as well as the young, women as well as men— 
not only for the good of the individual but also 
as a measure of self-preservation and self-pro- 
tection of the state itself. With the growing 
complexity of our life for which the school is 
preparing its students, and the greater demands 
of our society upon the individual, our modern 
public school system has been established as the 
essential safeguard for the shortcomings and 
dangers of democratic government and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In the light of social changes we come back 
to the question: What qualities should@istin- 
quish the educated Filipino of today? I venture 
to suggest that the educated Filipino should, 
first, be distinguished by the power to do. The 
Oriental excels in reflective thinking: he is a 
philosopher. The Occidental is a doer; he man- 
ages things, men and affairs. The Filipino of to- 
day needs more of this power to translate re- 
flection into action. I believe we are coming 
more and more to the conviction that no Filipino 
has the right to be considered educated unless 
he is prepared and ready to take an active and 
useful participation in the work, life, and prog- 


ress of our country, as well as in the progress of 


the world. 

The power to do embraces the ability to pro- 
duce enough to support oneself and to contribute 
to the economic development of the Philippines. 
Undoubtedly, a man may be, and often is, an 
efficient producer of economic goods and at the 
same time he may not be educated; but on the 
other hand, should we consider a man who it ut- 
terly unable to support himself and is an eco- 
nomic burden to the society in which he lives as 
educated merely because he possesses the super- 
ficial graces of culture? I hope no one will un- 
derstand me as saying that the only sign of eco- 
nomic efficiency is the ability to produce material 
goods, for useful social participation may take 
the form of any of the valuable services rendered 
to society through such institutions as the home, 
the school, the church, and the government. The 
mother, for example, who takes good care of her 
children, prepares wholesome meals, and trains 
them in morals and right conduct at home, ren- 
ders efficient service to the country as well as 
the statesman or the captain of industry. I 
would not make the power to do the final and 
only test of the educated Filipino; but I believe 
that in our present situation it is fundamental 
and basal. 

The educated Filipino, in the second place, 
should be distinguished not only by his knowl- 
edge of the past and current events in the world 
progress, but more especially by his knowledge 
of his race, his people, and his country, and his 
love of the truths and ideals that our people 
have learned to cherish. Our character, our cul- 
ture, and our national history are the core of 
our national life, and consequently, of our edu- 
cation. I would not have the educated Filipino 
ignore the culture and history of other lands, 
but can he afford to be ignorant of the history 
and culture of his own country ana yet call 
himself educated? 

The educated Filipino, in the third place, must 
have ingrained in his speech and conduct those 
elements that are everywhere recognized as ac- 
companiments of culture and morality, so that 
possessing the capacity for self-entertainment 
and study, he may net be at the mercy of the 
pleasure of the sense or a burden to himself 
when alone. 

There are, then, at least three characteristics 
which I believe to be the evidence of the edu- 
cated Filipino—the power to do, to support him- 
self and contribute to the wealth of our people; 
acquaintance with the world progress, especially 
with that of his race, people and community, 
fogether with love of our best ideals and tradi- 
tions ; and refined manners and moral conduct, as 
well as the power of growth—Address at the 
University of the Philippines, 
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WHERE DENVER MAKES AMERICANS 


[Editorial in Denver Times.] 


“The United States needs 1,000 Opportunity 
schools; were institutions scattered 
throughout the country the red flag agitator 
would disappear, there would be no danger from 
Bolshevism and the foreign-born resident would 
become a hundred per cent. American citizen.” 

These words were uttered recently before one 
of Denver’s civic clubs, not by a prominent edu- 
cator, not by a preacher, not by a public official, 
but by a foreign-born ex-service man who, by 
his own admission, had been turned into a hun- 
dred per cent. American at the Denver Oppor- 
tunity school. 

The speaker was a former resident of Russia. 
As a youth he witnessed the massacre of friends 
and relatives by Cossacks. Denied passage 
across the German boundary when his family af- 
terward fied to America, he finally made his way 
across Siberia and ultimately to the United 
States. Inspired by the civil and religious lib- 
erty of America, which took no cognizance of 
race or creed or ancestry, he enlisted in the 
United States army and fought for his adopted 
country in France. Invalided home for tuber- 
culosis contracted while in the service he was 
sent to Fitzsimons General hospital, and as a 
result of residence there obtained admission into 
the Opportunity school. 

Today he stands a living testimonial to the 
efficacy of an educational ideal. The Opportunity 
school was organized for the purpose of present- 
ing educational opportunity to those who were 
unable to take advantage of the facilities of 
other institutions. Such a one was this grateful 


boy from Russia, fired with an ambition to be- 
come of permanent usefulness to the nation 
which had offered him asylum from oppression 
and massacre. With the gradual mastery of the 
English tongue he has become an apostle of 
Americanism and no one can listen to his mes- 
sage without conviction of his enthusiasm and 
sincerity. 

One thousand such schools throughout the na- 
tion would indeed rob the radical of the soil in 
which he endeavors to sow his seed of disloyalty 
and destruction. We could wish for America, 
also, 1,000 Emily Griffiths to guide the destinies 
of these schools. Men who are groping ior 
light, men whose minds are emerging from the 
blight of repression in the lands in which they 
were born, men who are endeavoring to answer 
the specious arguments of the Socialist, find un- 
der Miss Gritfith’s administration of the Oppor- 
tunity school the sympathy, patience and co-op- 
eration which alone can cope with much of the 
alien material which passes through its doors. 

To our mind there is no greater triumph of 
constructive education than that of fitting an 
immigrant lad to stand before an aggregation 
of “free-born Americans,” as he styled them, and 
refer in broken English, but with accents liter- 
ally bursting with pride and reverence, to “our 
forefathers,” forefathers with whom, though in 
the very first bloom of new-found citizenship, he 
may claim kinship as rightfully as though he 
were a lineal descendant of those who made up 
the passenger list of the Mayflower or the mem- 
bership of the house of burgesses, 
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THRIFT 


BY H, R. JACKSON 


Ventnor, New Jersey 


On December 16 many school teachers were 
startled to read in the daily press that Secre- 
tary Mellon of the United States Treasury De- 
partment had ordered Thrift Stamps and the $5. 
War Savings Stamps discontinued December. 
31. The substitution of the new $25, $100 and 
$1,000 bonds did not solve their problem. Many 
children were forming habits of regular saving 
that should be continued; other children should 
be encouraged to form the habit of saving reg- 
ularly. 

In Ventnor City, N. J., one school of 300 
pupils averaged at least $35 per week in U. S. 
Savings sold through the school. The princi- 
pal went to the local National Bank and ar- 
ranged that the bank would keep its doors open 
every Wednesday from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., be- 
ginning January 4, 1922, for school deposits. 
Each of the teachers will make one or more 


trips to the bank with her pupils. The school 
wili devote ten minutes each week to the de- 
posit slip, the bank book, and the value of thrift 
to the community, i. e., how the bank lends to 
the business men and they build a larger, better 
city and so can pay the bank, which in turn 
returns ‘interest at 4 per cent. to the children 
for the use of their money. 

The secretary’s step is in the direction of 
conserving local savings for local development, 
but it is a pity that it could not have been taken 
at a time when the school programs and plans 
were being made for the year. However, it is 
the business of the schoo! to respond to local 
and national needs. Thrift teaching is worth 
while; the schools are under obligations to the 
children to find means of carrying on their 
work and not: merely let it drop because the 
casiest way is gone. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


The responsibilities of city superintendents 
are more complex than are those of any other 
class of educators. They are subject to vicious 
criticism by parents who can get at them di- 
rectly, or through the Board of Education, or 
through the principals or teachers, the pulpit 
or the press. 

Racial prejudices, industrial upheavals, politi- 
cal excitement may embroil them at any time. 

If the city superintendent takes sides with 
anybody he is “unfit” because he is partisan, and 
if he does not take sides he is “unfit” because he 
has no independence. He is damned if he does 
and he is damned if he doesn’t. 

The city superintendent is to blame if he 
keeps teachers who are not Al and he is blamed 
if he requires that teachers be Al. 

The city superintendent is in a whirlpool in 
which the radical and conservative currents 
meet in their final struggles to prevent each 
other from doing anything or from doing noth- 
ing. 

The city superintendent must not spend too 
much money and he must get results that re- 
quire limitless money. 

The city superintendent has all the responsi- 
bilities of every other species of school men, and 
his phenomenal success from New England to 
California, from Minnesota to Louisiana, is one 
of the wonders of modern society. 

lf any class of school people need a depart- 
ment in which to encourage one another and 
improve one another it is the superintendent’s 
class. 
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SCHENECTADY’S ADVANCE 


Superintendent E. R. Whitney is leading the 
city of Schenectady a lively pace in educational 
progress. There is nothing left out of the pro- 
gram that has demonstrated its value in other 
cities. 

Classes and clinics for speech correction are 
maintained for stammerers, stutterers, lispers, 
clutterers and lallers. Clinics are in charge of a 
teacher specially trained and qualified for the 
work. There is also a class for totally deaf chil- 
dren, who are taught lip reading and are also 
taught to speak. 

There are classes in salesmanship at the high 
school and continuation school, with actual store 
service for the better training of clerks and all 
kinds of salesmen and saleswomen. 


An orthopaedic worker is located at the City 


Dispensary and Day Nursery correcting physical 
defects of school children, 

In the classes for atypical children the children 
are graded according to their mental levels. There 
is a man teacher of manual training for the boys, 
as well as a teacher of simple household arts for 
the girls and teachers of basketry, canning, etc. 
Several helpful lecture courses for teachers of 
adult elementary education have been given by 
the State Education Department and New York 
State College for Teachers. Classes were or- 
ganized in the evening school in automobile start- 
ing, lighting and ignition. 

The merit system of rating teachers has been 
in operation for nearly three years and has proved 
a great success. 

An isolated school for incipient tubercular chil- 
dren ol school age has been established. 

Recognition of high school fraternities and so- 
rorities has been withdrawn and an emphatic dis- 
approval of these organizations was expressed by 
the Board of Education with a resulting partial 
abatement of the attendant evils. The responsi- 
bility for these special organizations is now on 
the parents over these children for their actions 
outside of school hours. 

A courtesy and kindness drive with special pos- 
ters, outlines for the aid of teachers, etc., was of 
great service in training in morals and manners. 

’ High school credits for Outside of School Bible 
Study are given. Over 200 high school pupils have 
received credit toward graduation by passing ex- 
aminations on the Bible. This plan has the en- 
dorsement of the local Board of-Education and of 
the State Department of Education. 

There is a continuation school with a staff of 
ten teachets. 

We have simply mentioned a few of the many 
demonstrations of educational progress in Sche- 
nectady. 


“Great nations and great empires only live so 
long as they are thrifty; the moment they begin 
to waste or disburse their resources, the day of 
their end is at hand.”—Lord Rosebery. 
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A GREAT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


These are days when professional education 
is challenging the admiration of America. To- 
day there are State Teachers Colleges which 
are the ripening fruit of what were merely Nor- 
mal schools five years ago, but Greeley, Colo- 
rado, has had a State Teachers College for al- 
most a quarter of a century. 

The Northern Colorado Digest, in its Har- 
vest edition, has a four-page brilliantly illus- 
trated, attractively written historical article on 
the Colorado State Teachers College, which was 

- opened on November 6, 1890, with a faculty of 
five in extemporized quarters. There was 
scarcely a hope of a real campus amid the sage 
brush on the hill where today is as lovely a 
‘campus and as noble an equipment of buildings 
‘as there is in the country. The first president, 
‘Thomas J. Gray, was there but a year when he 
‘was succeeded by Dr. Z. X. Snyder of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1891, who built up one of the most highly 
professionalized State Teachers Colleges in.the 
country. He was in charge of the college until 
his death in 1915. In 1916 Dr. John G. Crabbe 
of the State Normal School, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, was elected, and in these five years 
has seen marvelous changes in the plant as well 
as in the enrollment. These five years have 
been the most progressive years in American 
education, and Colorado and Greeley have taken 
every advantage of the new order of things, so 
that today Dr. Crabbe has a State Teachers Col- 
lege that would not have been thought possible 
even five years ago. 
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“The time is coming when every man who 
lays claim to business ability will keep the ques- 
tion of waste before him constantly.”—Thomas 
Edison. 


BERKELEY MONOGRAPHS 


Under the lead of Superintendent H. B. Wil- 
son, a committee of which Ethel L. Salisbury is 
chairman has issued a series of monographs on 
arithmetic, penmanship, nature study and other 
subjects. We have seen nothing quite so com- 
plete and suggestive as these monographs, 
which cover the first six grades. Each subject 
is prepared by a special committee of from six 
to ten teachers. The size of the monograph 
varies from thirty to one hundred pages. The 
work is done as thoroughly as one would ex- 
pect who knows the masterfulness of Mr. 
Wilson’s supervision. 
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SCIENCE BUREAUS UNDER SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


A plan for consolidating the various scientific 
bureaus of the government under the Smith- 
sonian Institution is advocated by Arthur Mac- 
donald. Among the present organizations that 
would be consolidated are the geologicai survey, 
reclamation service, bureau of mines, patent 
office, all scientific bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture, bureau of standards, hygienic labor- 


atory, bureau of fisheries, bureau of public health 
service, army medical museum and library, gov- 
ernment hospital for the insane, coast and 
geodetic survey, vital, criminological and other 
statistics of the census office and the Library ef 
Congress, which would be called the Library of 
the United States. The primary object of his plan 
is to have scientific activity of the government de- 
veloped to its highest possible efficiency, and with 
this end in view to correct the illogical arrange- 
ment of the present bureaus and to reduce politi- 
cal influence to a minimum. The plan would en- 
able the government to obtain the services of the 
best scientists in the country by insuring per- 


manent tenure of office and non-meddling of poli- 
tics in their work. 


“Industry earns money and prudence plans 
what to do with one’s earnings. Economy man- 
ages wisely what one has earned. Frugality 
saves something out of one’s earnings, but it 
takes all of those four things to make up thrift— 
Industry, Economy, Prudence and Frugality to- 
gether—make up thrift.”—W. E. Knox. 


KINDERGARTENS 

The wonderful development in public apprecia- 
tion of the kindergarten is one of the joys of 
being alive today. 

There are many reasons for the flood tide of 
interest in this phase of public education. The 
latest influence is the new attention given to the 
public utterances of women. Women vote and 
leaders in political life are particularly desirous 
of doing everything they ask that will not mag- 
nify women’s influence in matters strictly politi- 
cal. Mothers’ Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Schcol Patrons’ Leagues, and especially 
Federated Women’s Clubs and Women Voters 
Leagues are all magnifying education and they 
are all stressing the kindergarten as the one in- 
dispensable factor in starting children’s educa- 
tion right. 

At the same time the kindergarten leaders are 
promoting their special function in education 
most skilfully. The United States Bureau of 
Education through its specialty is achieving 
great things by way of healthy propaganda, and 
the Kindergarten Training Schools are working 
in harmony more than ever before. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the new attitude of the 
rank and file of educators. For several years 
the educational championship of the kindergar- 
ten was left to a few eminent educators, while 
the wheel-horses, the men and women who were 
teaching and directing the teaching, were speak- 
ing slightingly of the practical value of the kin- 
dergarten. 

All this has changed. There are no “elect” 
champions of the kindergarten, but all progres- 
sive school men and women, and as never before 
most school men and women are progressive, 
commend the kindergarten. As a result of these 
various causes the kindergarten is being uni- 
versally appreciated and uniformly adopted into 
the public school system. 
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PRESIDENT ALICE CAMALT 


Mrs. Alice Camalt of the Department of 
Education of Pittsburgh University, and member 
of the City Board of Education, has been 
elected president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Association. It is quite surprising 
that this is the first time that a woman has been 
elected to this position. Mrs. Camalt was 
prominent on the faculty of the Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School for several 
years. No man or woman has demonstrated 
greater educational ability and wisdom than 
has Mrs. Camalt. Her official associates are :-~ 

E. C. Noyes, assistant county superintendent ; 
C. R. Stone, superintendent of schools of Mun- 
hall; J. H. Isenhour, superintendent of schools 
of Beaver; A. S. Hurrell, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and J. H. Bortz, Greensburg. 


wr 


“The .best way to accumulate money is to 
resolutely save and bank a fixed portion of your 
income, no matter how small the amount.”— 
Andrew Carnegie. 
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DR. HAMILTON SURPRISED AND HON- 
ORED 


Allegheny County is one of the largest school 
units in the nation. It has 2,100 teachers, a pay 
roll of $5,000,000, and school property valued at 
$12,000,000. Samuel Hamilton has been superin- 
tendent of this county for thirty-five years, dur- 
ing which period the number of schools has mul- 
tiplied six times. In point of service he is, per- 
haps, the oldest superintendent in any large 
school unit in the United States. 

The Union High School at Turtle Creek is 
under his supervision and is one of the foremost 
schools of its type in western Pennsylvania, with 
800 students and a faculty of thirty persons. 
Some three months ago Superintendent Hamil- 
ton, in addressing the student body, urged it to 
beautify the building with suitable pictures and 
works of art. In accordance with the sugges- 
tion he was asked by the school to unveil a pic- 
ture at the opening exercises on Friday, Decem- 
ber 9. The large auditorium was filled and Super- 
intendent Hamilton discussed “Education and 
Culture through Art.” He thought the unveiled 
picture which was to be presented was possibly 
that of a former principal who was greatly ido- 
lized by the student body. He therefore closed his 
address by saying: “I am about to unveil this 
picture. I do not know what it is, but I am sure 
it will be worthy of your earnest consideration 
and thought, for art is always a source of cul- 
ture.” Imagine his surprise when he removed the 
flag covering the picture and found an oil paint- 
ing of himself, a bust portrait, life size. 

The picture was painted by the noted artist, 
Howard Matthews, who has known Mr. Hamil- 
ton personally for years. The superintendent 
now understands why the artist visited him so 
frequently during the past months, ostensibly 
to discuss the importance of art in education. The 
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picture is an éxcellent portrait, radiant with life 
and vigor; it shows Mr. Hamilton turning in his 
chair to greet an office visitor. The frame was 
donated by Henry Bernd, a friend and admirer 
of Mr. Hamilton. 

After the picture was unveiled the presenta- 
tion address in turning it over to the school was 
made by the artist. The picture was received in 
a very appropriate address by J. W. Elliott, sec- 
retary of the East Pittsburgh school board. 
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HOME STUDY FOR TEACHERS 


Not all teachers are aware of the opportuni- 
ties for seli-cultivation held out to them by 
correspondence courses. The term itself un- 
fortunately suggests an organization devoted to 
commercial rather than to educational purposes, 
advertising vulgarly and flamboyantly in the 
newspapers, relying for profit mainly on the 
fees of students who fail to finish their courses. 

The existence of such charlatanism should not 
blind teachers to the fact that home study courses 
of a very difterent sort are now offered by cer- 
tain of our universities. Columbia, Chicago, 
and North Carolina, to name only three of many, 
have a constantly expanding curriculum of work 
in almost every branch of study. These courses 
are the equivalent, in quality of instruction, of 
work given on the campus of the university and 
are personally administered by members of the 
institution’s regular instructing staff. 

Home study is especially well adapted to the 
busy and ambitious teacher. In the winter he 
may be too far from the university to attend 
classes. During vacation personal matters may 
keep him from summer session. But any day of 
the year he may register for a home study 
course and bring a great university to his decor. 
He is given plenty of time to complete the work. 
Generally he need not send in his lessons at 
fixed intervals, and he can study at spare mo- 
ments in his own home. He misses, to be sure, 
the stimulating atmosphere of the classroom, 
but he has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
criticisms of the instructor are directed to him 
alone and not to a heterogeneous group. He 
gets less personal contact, but rather more per- 
sonal attention, 

Our universities can not advertise their Home 
Study Departments very widely or enthusiasti- 
cally. They can not assure the prospective stu- 
dent that their short story course will make him 
a genius or a millionaire in a fortnight. Hence 
it is for us a pleasure and a duty to call the at- 
tention of teachers to the benefits to be derived 
from home study under the guidance of a relia- 
ble institution of learning. 

“There are but two ways of paying debts: in- 
crease of industry in raising income, increase 
of thrift in laying it out.”—Carlyle. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHY NOTA COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


[The following remarks, 


intended primarily for teachers in Catholic schools, are not without their 


point for teachers in all schools. They are taken from an article in the Catholic School Journal by Denis A. 


McCarthy, the poet.] 


The worker with his hands has his place, and 
his most honored and necessary place in the so- 
cial economy. But there are all too many of our 
young men, our Catholic young men, content all 
their lives to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They leave school early through a mis- 
taken feeling on their own part, or the part of 
their parents, that they have about all the educa- 
tion they can ever use. They spend the time that 
should be devoted to study and mental develop- 
ment in time-killing occupations. By-and-by, if 
they get a chance to get a better position, they 
often have not the necessary education to fit 
them for it, and they see others go ahead of 
them. Then they complain that they are dis- 
criminated against because they are Catholics 
when the real reason is that they have not the 
proper equipment, and, in the language of the 
day’s work, are not able to deliver the goods. 

Now, it seems to me that Catholic teachers 
could do a great deal to stir in the hearts of their 
pupils the ambition for education, and they 
could do much also to make the parents under- 
stand what it means to a boy or girl to have a 
high school course, or a business course, or even 
a college course. I know there are boys and girls 
in college now wasting their time, and the 
money of their parents. I know that many of 
these young people ought to be at work at some 
commonplace gainful occupation somewhere, be- 
cause they have not the capacity or the inclina- 
tion to make use of the opportunities of a col- 
lege. I know it is like trying to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear to try to educate beyond 
a certain point some of these young folks. But, 
at the same time, I know just as well that there 
are hundreds and thousands of bright, young 
Catholic boys and girls in our industrial life who 
would be real leaders in the years to come if they 
had the advantage of a college education, and 


1 know that every Catholic school contains many 
such, 

It is for these I am pleading. It is to these I 
should like to call more attention on the part of 
the teachers. The interest shown by a teacher 
in the future of a boy or girl is a wonderful 
stimulus. Most of us can look back to some 
good word, some word of faith in our future, 
some suggestion as to a further advance in life, 
uttered by a teacher who took an interest in us. 
Teachers in every school are constantly receiv- 
ing evidence of this from boys and girls who 
have gone out and made good in the world. The 
hearts of these boys and girls turn back with 
gratitude and appreciation to the teachers who 
inspired them to make something of them- 
selves. 

A little while ago a public school teacher died 
in a city I know. She was old and had retired 
several years before. To her obsequies came 
many of her former pupils, men and women now 
in ali walks of life. Among them was a 
Catholic priest, and as he sat by the coffin and 
looked upon the face of this old teacher—who 
was a Protestant, by the way—he said :— 

“T owe, under God, the fact that I am a priest 
today to the good woman who lies here. She 
was the first to show an interest in my future. 
She was the first to give me a hint of the benefits 
of an education. She encouraged me to go to 
high school and to college. Although she was 
a Protestant, she rejoiced to see me going to be 
a priest. Her influence on my life was most 
beneficial and enduring.” 

And this priest was only one of the many pu- 
pils to whom this old teacher had been a light 
and an inspiration, Surely every teacher, espe- 
cially every Catholic teacher, would like to have 
such things said about her when she has passed 
to her reward from the great Teacher of all. 
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IT’S A GAY OLD WORLD 


It’s a gay old world when you're gay 
And a glad old world when you're glad; 
But whether you play 


Or go toiling away, 


It’s a sad old world when you're sad. 


It’s a grand old world if you're great, 
And a mean old world if you're small; 
It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolish who prate 
Of the uselessness of it all. 


It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal jn every zone. 


The thing it must be 


In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 


=—The Christian Work, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if hens who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important : 


and progressive movements.] 


THE STUDY OF THE PSYCHOPATHIC CHILD. 

In the last number of the Vineland Training 
School Bulletin Minnie B. Lente of New York 
City has a most instructive analysis of the train- 
ing and care of the psychopathic or neurotic 
child, Such a child is not feeble-minded nor 
even in some cases retarded, and would be 
classed as normal but for the marked frequency 
of behavior difficulties. He has outstanding 
handicaps of personality that mark him as dif- 
ferent from other children. 

The consensus of opinion is that such children 
should be temporarily segregated in small 
groups where the types of study can be adapted 
to their individual needs and where their in- 
dividual symptoms can be studied. Some phy- 
sicians feel that they need institutional care; 
others feel that a special department of the pub- 
lic school system could accomplish the desired 
ends. In either case it would mean teachers 
with a new psychology; it would mean more 
time given to each individual child: it would 


~mean small classes, more teachers and more 


money ; but in the long run it would save money 
as well as children. 
—o——. 

CLERICAL POSITIONS FOR JUNIORS IN RAIL- 
WAY THANSPORTATION (University of California). 

The increased transportation facilities offered 
by the railroads of the Western states have 
opened up many opportunities for thé employ- 
ment of junior clerks in the division offices of 
the roads. A study of these positions has been 
made by Professor R. E. Berry of the University 
of Wyoming and Miss Emily Palmer of the 
University of California through the courtesy of 
the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco. 

The study includes a list of twenty available 
positions for boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty; including messenger, of- 
fice boy, file clerk, stock room clerks, ticket 
sorter, waybill clerk and several positions in the 
auditing and treasury departments. The facts 
concerning each job, the duties connected with 
it, the required knowledge and the promotional 
possibilities are given in detailed tabulated form, 
so that vocational teachers as well as pupils can 
see at a glance the qualifications for each posi- 
ticn. 

It is interesting to note that the business re- 
quirements in every case include a knowledge of 
and the use of correct English, especially the 
ability to write a good business letter or make 
out a clear legible report. The personal quali- 
fications are definitely given. They include ac- 
curacy, speed, neatness, promptness, courtesy 
and the good old-fashioned quality of depend- 
ability. 

The promotional possibilities for girls are 
limited, but the way is wide open for.a boy to 
tise step by step to a position of trust and 


authority, if he makes good in the clerical posi- 
tion. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS COMMUNITY CEN- 
TRES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Philippine public schools have from the 
beginning of their organization been community 
centres to an uncommon degree, but it is only 
within the last few years that they have be- 
come centres of the great general service that 
they are now to the people whom they serve. 

Through the public schools numbers of civic 
enterprises are promoted and around them 
numbers of community activities are focussed. 
These have included receptions, contests, en- 
tertaininents, games, athletic contests, folk 
dancing, parties, club meetings, ete. 

In many parts of the islands, especially in the 
remoter districts, public school teachers are 
leaders in civic movements and welfare work. 
Many of the women teachers are actively en- 
gaged in club work and as club members are 
doing much in the way of civic betterment. 

Evening schools are being maintained in a 
number of the larger towns, industrial work is 
taught in all the schools; agricultural clubs 
among the boys and girls are of great benefit 
to the homes; and 400 of the school libraries are 
being used by the people of the communities. 

The schools are in great need of teachers who 
have had training in industrial work, both as 
teachers in the communities and as supervisors 
of industrial work throughout the islands. 

TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU (Oklahoma). 


A Teachers’ Employment Bureau is main- 
tained under the department of high school in- 
spection in this state. It is for the purpose of 
assisting teachers in securing positions as well 
as assisting school boards in securing suitable 
teachers for any vacancies that may arise in 
their schools. 

The Bureau became operative in 1919 and dur- 
ing this time 1,047 calls have come from boards 
of education and superintendents for assistance. 
Nearly 1,000 teachers have secured employment 
without the cost of extensive traveling and ex- 
pense, or without paying commissions to some 
agency as was formerly done in many cases. 

The work of the Bureau is growing rapidly 
and it may become of tremendous educational 
advantage by making it a clearing house only 
for teachers who are competent and well pre- 
pared. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma City. 


THE CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL (New York 
City). 

This is a private school which aims to be a 

part of the environment of the children and to 
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study them and meet their intrinsic requirements 
while they grow. The classroom teacher is not 
ouly responsible for the whole program of her 
group, but she is there as well to enrich each in- 
dividual child’s performance; to awake and help 
him te. satisfy his curiosity; to direct him to 
sources of information; and to help him to ad- 
just his social difficulties. The groups are 
named according to the age they represent. Up 
to the sevens each group numbers twelve. 


1s 


From seven to ten the groups are limited to fif- 
teen. 

The program in general consists of some 
functioning activity in each group. These activi- 
ties are carried out in play in the lower groups, 
with trips and practical work in the upper 
groups. 

Twe months of the year are spent at the 
school farm near Hopewell Junction, N. Y. Miss 
Caroline Pratt is the director of the school. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


APPRECIATION OF WILLIAM OVERTON. 
BY ETTA V, LEIGHTON 


Through his long years of service as principal of Cen- 
tral Falls High School William Overton served his coun- 
try well. Who can estimate the effect on countless im- 
mature adolescent students of daily contact with his strong 
personality? Looking back through the years as student 
and later friend, as is my privilege, I find it hard to ex- 
press as simply and plainly as he would wish the impres- 
sion he made on all of us. 

He had the great teacher qualities of infinite patience, 
insight and vision, but he had in addition the unusual 
quality of tolerance. He was able to make the student 
realize that his teacher believed in him, was able to make 
the student believe in himself. Mr. Overton’s own char- 
acter was the most compelling testimony to worth of the 
highest ideals. 

His devotion to family obligations, his unfaltering 
friendship, his forgetfulness of self and his noteworthy 
lack of self interest were sources of strength to his pupils 
even though they knew not the details or could not express 
their feelings in words. 

At least oné great city has at its head one of the coun- 
try’s great superintendents because of Mr. Overton’s wise 
counsel to the lad who without his advice might have. fore- 
gone his college career in his youthful haste to be about 
his work in the world. There are many schoolrooms in 
which teachers daily perform their unending task the better 
because of Mr. Overton’s influence in their formative years. 
Homes in Central Falls and vicinity, business offices 
and the professions are the better for his having lived 
and influenced the many men and women who, as youths 
and maidens, were his charges. 

Just as we rejoice in the sun’s light and heat without 
thinking definitely about it, so for years Central Falls 
benefited by his learning, patient teaching skill, high char- 
acter and devotion to duty without saying much about him. 
Other cities would have acclaimed him widely. They 
would have called the attention of the country to the 
steady, wholesome growth of their high school, but Cen- 
tral Falls, like Mr. Overton himself, was content to grow, 
keeping the best of the old, adding the best of the new, 
quietly without ostentation. 

Mr. Overton’s great strength as a teacher was his abil- 
ity to accelerate the development of individuality. He 
did not wish to impress his character on his students, but 
to help them develop their own. In everything that was 
fundamental in his calling he was eminently successful. 
Central Falls will be false to her own high traditions un- 
less she provides some fitting memorial to William Over- 
ton. 

To all those who, like the writer, were personally 
greatly indebted to him, and to all the fathers and mothers 
of his past and present students, the sorrow of his passing 
on will be somewhat assuaged by the fact that he died as 
he had lived—a teacher. 


DISARMAMENT PROBLEMS IN NEWARK, N, J. 

The total amount spent for the war by all nations was. 
186 billion dollars. Write this amount in figures. 

In your opinion which of the nations, if any, were bet- 
ter off after the war than before? 

The war was costing United States Government a mil- 
lion dollars an hour. This is equivalent to how many dol- 
lars a minute? A year? 

The United States battleship Maryland cost with equip- 
ment $42,000,000. The East Side High School cost about 
$450,000. Draw a line one-sixteenth of an inch long to- 
represent the cost of the school; on the same scale draw 
another line to represent the cost of the ship. 

It takes about $2,000,000 a year to keep the Maryland im 
commission, and the annual depreciation in the value of 
the ship is about $4,000,000. Would $6,000,000 be suffi- 
cient to run all the high schools of the State of New Jer- 
sey, if there are 55,000 pupils, expense per pupil averaging 
$110? 

The number of soldiers and sailors killed in the war 
was 12,990,570. This is how many times as large as the 
population of Newark, 450,000? 

The par value of the French or the Swiss franc is 19.3 
cents. Today in New York the former is worth seven 
cents and the latter eighteen cents. Each is how many per 
cent. below its true value? Can you give any reason why 
there is so much difference between the two. 

Ascertain from a dictionary the par value of the Dutch 
florin and of the German mark. Look in a newspaper 
under “Foreign Exchange” and find what they are worth 
today. 

It is said that each family contributes an average of a 
dollar a day in taxes (city, state, and national), at least 
half of which is devoted to expenses of war. If one dol- 
lar saved each month in a building and loan association 
amounts to $200 in about eleven years, how much would 
fifty cents a day amount to? 

From statistics in these questions or elsewhere make up 
for yourself, and solve, a problem illustrating the costliness 
or uselessness of war. 

Would 186 billion dollar-bills, each seven inches long, be 
sufficient to reach around the earth (25,000 miles) if placed 
end to end in a single line? How many miles long would 
the line be? 


THESE MEN STARTED AT THE BOTTOM. 


Men who have reached the top in America’s “Who's. 
Who in Business,” started on the road to success by 
saving a good part of what they earned. 

Edward H. Harriman was a poor minister’s son; 
George Eastman, millionaire president of a camera 
company, worked for $3 a week; F. D. Underwood, 
president of the Erie Railroad, was a railroad brake- 
man; General Coleman du Pont, United States Senator 
from Delaware, worked in a coal mine; F. W. Wool- 
worth. of the 10-cent stores, was a grocery clerk: 
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Thomas A. Edison was a newsboy; John D. Rocke- 
feller and John Wanamaker started in life as clerks; 
Henry P. Davison, partner of J. P. Morgan, was a farm 
hand; G. D. Swift, founder of the meat-packing house, 
worked in a butcher shop; Henry C. Frick, the coke 
king, worked in a flour mill; Charles M. Schwab, the 
‘steel magnate, was a day laborer. 

A teacher of a fifth grade in a Connecticut school re- 
-cently asked her scholars to write compositions giving 
some acccunt of their experiences during the summer 
vacation. She suggested as an appropriate title “What 
I Did This Summer.” After a while she noticed that 
‘one boy had not commenced to write, and had a very 
troubled expression on his face. She asked him why 
‘he was not writing and received this reply, in a sorrow- 
ful tone of voice: “I did not see you this summer, and 
do not know what you did.” 

In the schools of Hays, Kansas, the teachers have 
‘formed themselves into a Teachers’ Forum. They 
‘meet once a month and discuss problems of interest to 
them and to the schools. They have their own officers, 
‘make their own programs, and the superintendent is 
present as a member of the Forum. So far they have 
discussed school exhibits, patrons’ day, special pro- 
grams, and similar topics. 

, 
THE RESULTS OF EDUCATION 

The Educator Journal, of Indianapolis, is responsible 
for the following :— 

Cf the total school enrollment of the United States 
‘91.41 per cent. is in elementary schools, 6.82 per cent. in 
high schools, and 1.77 per cent. in higher institutions. 

Of the 10,000 persons in Who’s Who in America, 39 
‘had no schooling, 1,008 had common school training, 
1,545 attended high school, and more than 6,000 were 
college graduates, or attended college. 

Less than 1 per cent. of the American men, past and 
present, are college graduates. Yet 55 per cent. of the 
Presidents of the United States came out of that num- 
ber, 36 per cent. of the members of Congress, 47 per 
‘cent. of the Speakers of the House, 4 per cent. of the 
Vice-Presidents, 62 per cent. of the Secretaries of State, 
69 per cent. of the Supreme Court judges. 

Out of 5,000,600 American men with no schooling, 31 
have attained distinction according to Who’s Who. 

Out of 33,000,000 with elementary school training, 808 
‘have attained distinction, 

Out of 2,000,000 with high school training 1,245 have 
attained distinction. 

But with only 1,000,000 with a college education, 6,000 
have attained distinction. 


TAUGHT SUBSCRIBERS TO READ 


Journalism in Greenland is in rather a primitive stage 
‘according to the captain of a British bark. The captain 
makes frequent voyages to Greenland and is held to be 
an authority on conditions in that country. The one 
editor in Greenland is a Dane named Moeller, who con- 
ducts the only newspaper and enjoys the singular dis- 
tinction oi printing the paper for the natives and teach- 
ing them to read it. 

Mr. Moeller is not only the editor and proprietor; he 
is the reporter, printer, distributor and business man- 
‘ager, and every two weeks he makes a long journey on 
skates to lispose of his journal. Originally it contained 
only a few crudé illustrations, but gradually other mat- 
ter was introduced, until now it contains articles on 
the affairs of the day. This man actually taught his 
subscribers to read his paper, first introducing words, 
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then sentences, until now his subscribers are able to 
read articles on any topic he cares to write about. 
New York Herald. 
0 — 
DOG AND SQUIRREL SAVE FOR TOMORROW. 
Habit of Thrift, Inherited by Animals, Must be Taught 
Children. 


Myron T. Herrick, American ambassador to France, 
who for many years has preached the gospel of thrift, 
says :— 

“The habit of thrift is not born in us. A dog will 
bury a bone for tomorrow and a squirrel will store food 
for the winter, but a child has to be taught to put some- 
thing by for the time of need. It is easier to live and 
spend in the present than save for the future. Yet in 
the long run the great majority of us will learn that a 
contented life and an old age free from anxiety depend 
on economy and saving during the early years, which 
pass all tuo quickly.” 

Wisconsin has roughly 210,000 boys and girls of high 
school age, and about 68,000 or 30 per cent. of them are 
in the high schools. 

WHAT THE COLLEGES ARE DOING 

George H. Moore, Ginn and Company, issues from 
time to time an interesting paper entitled “What the 
Colleges Are Doing.” It gives facts and figures with 
the personal equation figuring prominently regarding 
the colleges. It is more informing than critical. The 
Novembei issue deals especially with “Workingman’s 
Colleges,” “The Liberal Art College and Vocational 
Training;’ “Who Ought to Go to College?” 

Redfield, South Dakota 
November 15, 1921, 
My dear Dr. Winship :— 

The returns from 50 per cent. of the four year ac- 
credited high schools of this state have come in and 
you may be interested in knowing that the most popu- 
lar subject in South Dakota among elective subjects is 
Science. This is followed by Foreign Language. The 
most popular science is General Science and the most 
popular language Latin. Ejighty-three per cent. of the 
pupils gave good reasons for their choice. Also eighty- 
three per cent. have chosen a life work, and seventy- 
six per cent. of these have chosen a different work than 
any member of their family has been engaged in. 

I am waiting with interest the results of the study 
now being made by Dr. Schmidt of the State Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin on “The Trends in Vocational Sub- 
jects.” 

After further correspondence with neighboring states 
I am convinced that the present movement is not to- 
ward fewer subjects but rather toward a more strict 
regulation of choices by means of grouping In courses. 

G. W. Crossman, 
Superintendent. 

Dr. Frauk Crane, of the New York Globe, says :— 

“Thrift is a general moral tonic. It develops char- 
acter. It takes self-denial, and hence creates self- 
mastery, which is the thing any human being most 
needs.’ 

Here lies the body of William Jay, 

He died defending his right of way. 

He was in the right as he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead as though he’d been wrong. 


Thrift is shorthand for “Waste not, want not.” 
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YOSEMITE AND THE HIGH SIERRA 

[“Yosemite and Its High Sierra.” By John H. Williams. 
Colored Frontispiece, 4 maps, 260 half-tones, of which 50 
are full-page illustrations. Published by John H. Wil- 
liams, 604 Mission street, San Francisco. Cloth. 194 
pages (7 by 10).] 

We would it were possible to put in words our 
‘personal appreciation of this wonderfully beauti- 
ful book. To no one can it mean as much as to 
those who know the Yosemite Valley and Lake 
‘Tahoe, two of the great wonders of America’s 
‘Wenderland. It is forty-six years since we first 
saw the Yosemite Valley. There was then no 
easy road to the valley, but we appreciated it 
‘more than in the later visit, when we went with 
‘the modern luxuries, but the charms are never 
lost, can never be so civilized as to have the 
grandeur polished off. The heights are too 
great, the mountain faces too abrupt, water falls 
‘too abundant for man to humanize anything in 
the High Sierva. 

Will C. Wood says :— 

“IT enjoy the splendid illustrations, recalling 
‘my tramps in and about Yosemite; but above all 
I enjoy the true and happily phrased descrip- 
‘tions of the Sierra wonderland.” 

Arthur H. Chamberlain says :— 

“No other book has described and illustrated 
‘the colossal sculpturing of the California upland 
so cleariy and abundantly as the ‘Yosemite and 
Its High Sierra.’ Such a book cannot but have 
tremendous interest and value for every student 
of physical geography and geology.” 


PROJECTS AS SCIENCE. 

[“Civic Science in the Home.” By George W. Hunter, 
Ph. D., De Witt Clinton High School, New York, and 
‘Walter G. Whitman, State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
‘Company. Illustrated. Cloth.] 


To make modern science intelligible and 
‘available in home life is one of the great mis- 
sions of education, and this is actually attained 
‘by “Civic Science in the Home.” 

Science itself needs to be so understood that 
‘people will think in scientific activities as natur- 
ally as they think in seconds, minutes and hours, 
‘in weeks, months-and years. 

The project makes this not only easy but en- 
tireiy natural. The schools have been creeping 
jn projects, now they are walking, ,and a book 
like “Civic Science in the Home” will enable 
pupils and students to run and jump, leap and 
frolic in science. 

There is infinitely more in the project idea 
than has been appreciated. We have read a 
great deal about the Project Method and have 
heard many addresses by its chief advocates, 
‘but we had not suspected its scientific possibili- 
ties until we saw them worked out in theory 
and practice by Messrs. Hunter and Whitman 
in “Civic Science in the Home.” 

On the third page is a remarkably attractive 
sample of the spirit and method of the book. It 
gives as the method of science the discovery of 
malaria. The Italians thought formerly that it 
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was caused by bad air and named it mal aria. It 
is scarcely a quarter of a century since a French 
physician, Laverau, discovered that malaria was 
probably caused by a tiny parasite in the blood 
cells of man. 

A little later an English army surgeon named 
Ross, working in India, found that mosquitoes 
had something to do with malaria. It was a long 
time before he discovered that only one kind of 
mosquito was associated with malaria. The 
great discovery was that no one could have ma- 
laria unless the malarial parasite had lived a 
part of its life in the body of the person who has 
malaria and another part of its life in the body 
of a mosquito. Then Italian scientists devoted 
much time at great personal risk to making 
tests with these mosquitoes. The final proof 
was made by two English physicians, Manson 
and Warren, who allowed themselves to be bit- 
ten by malarial mosquitoes sent from Italy. 
The illustration of the mosquito in the human 
system is most illuminating. 

“Civic Science in the Home” makes a scien- 
tific probiem of every phase of home life a 
project as simple as eating and as scientific as 
the action on the food after it is eaten. It is a 
book which covers a multitude of “safety first” 
suggestions, of health conditions, of industrial 
and commercial activities. 


THE STORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 


[“The Story of Chautauqua.” By Jesse L. Hurlburt. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 429 pages.] 


Few wiil read Dr. Hurlbut’s “Story of (Chau- 
tauqua” with the same feelings that we read it, 
for in its early days we had much to do with it 
though we were never really of it. We were 
often with Dr. John H. Vincent in the days of his 
vision and more often with Jesse L. Hurlbut 
when he was always the life and inspiration, the 
spiritual fervor and balance wheel of common 
sense. We knew the thrill of speaking to that 
famous auditorium audience day after day, »pent 
weeks in the great Chautauquas of other days, 
and had one season of sixty-six Chautauquas 
with the modg@rn prince of Chautauqua ran- 
agers, Keith Vawter. The most important 
series of magazine articles we have published 
was in “The Chautauquan,” but our interests 
were in other fields, but as we read these chap- 
ters practically every page recalls experiences as 
of another world. 

The parent Chautauqua is much as it always 
was and there are a few other Chautauquas that 
maintain the traditions, but mostly the Chautau- 
qua is a weekly affair of winter as well as summer 
until every year now there are ten thousand lec- 
ture assemblies that carry the Chautauqua spirit 
to millions of people who without them would 
have no such opportunity to see and hear the 
same worth while people. 

In the half century there have been no end of 
devices for the entertainment of the people, but 
nothing has been as persistent as has the Chau- 
tauqua, which has played its part marvelously 
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well. There is probably no ene in the West 
whose home has been in the country in the last 
thirty years who has not had a Chautauqua 
ticket. 

It is a great list of Chautauqua speakers that 
Dr, Hurlbut prints, but strange to say he passes 
by Warren G. Harding, who is just now the 
most, eminent man who ever followed a Chau- 
tauqua circuit, and even in those days he was 
one of the wisest and most wholesome men who 
faced the Chautauqua audiences. 
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THE CRITIC’S RESPONSIBILITY 

[“The Contents of the New Testament.” By Haven 
McClure. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.] 

In “The Contents of the New Testament” 
Haven McClure has a fascinating study of the 
New Testament from the standpoint of a rever- 
ent scholar of today, of a man who is able to deal 
with facts without losing faith, who can interpret 
facts, which many devout worshipers consider 
sacrilegious, with entire sympathy with the 
times which crystallized the conditions. Mr. 
McClure will steady the faith of the intelligent 
religionist while angering those who prefer a 
blind faith. The ultimate value of this book and 
of all similar books will be determined by the ul- 
timate influence upon the functioning of the re- 
ligious life of the common people. 

The buggy eliminated the chaise seventy-five 
years ago without affecting the horse, but the 
elimination of oxen in a quarter of a century, af- 
ter 4,000 years of adorable utility and reverent 
place in art and literature, in finance and religion, 
is one of the curiosities of the age in which we 
live. Every critic of the Bible should pause to 
ask the probable tendency of the criticism. The 
fact that a criticism is true is no justification of 
its utterance. 

When a fire department of a city is wrestling 
with a threatened conflagration it is no time to 
talk about discarding the fire engine because 
there was graft and disgrace in its purchase. 

The truth at the wrong time is as criminal : ; 
a lie. In these restless days we need all the cau- 
tion which Haven McClure puts into his state- 
ments regarding facts that are liable to ve dis- 
quieting to the faithful unless they are guarded 
with caution. 

A blazing headlight reveals everything along 
the way, but not to put on the dimmer when 
meeting another motorist is highly criminal: 
Whoever tells the truth needs to remember that 
he is not the only man on the highway. 
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EVOLUTION, GENETICS AND EUGENICS 
[“Readings in Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics.” By 
Horatio Hackett Newman, University of Chicago. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. ] 
The avowed purpose of this book is primarily 
to put three books in one, since it has been im- 
possible heretofore to have students take the 
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course in biology, which treats of these three 
subjects, without buying three books, each as 
large practically as is this book. 

To our thinking, the book is vastly more tham 
this. To us it is the correlating of these three 
phases of biology by Dr. Newman’s skilful treat- 
ment of the three subjects as one using as the 
warp for his woof the choicest selections from 
Charles Darwin, David Starr Jordon, A. R. Wal- 
lace, Vernon L. Kellogg, Hugo De Vries, J. Arthur 
Thompson, J. M. Coulter, William E. Castle, W-. 
B. Scott, A. Franklin Shull, J. L. Taylor, C. C. 
Nutting, H. F. Osborn, Michael F. Guyer, Ern- 
est Brown Babcock, Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ed- 
win Grant Conklin, M. C. Coulter, Elliot R. 
Downing, Herbert E. Walter, and Roswell H. 
Johnson. 

We know of no three books, or thirty books, 
that present as clearly and attractively aJl that is 
vital in regard to these three great subjects as. 
does this book, which, by the way, because of the 
size of the page (6 by 9), contains more than wilB 
be found in any ordinary scientific book of a 
thousand pages. 

But the distinctive value of the book is in the 


character and quality of the work, which make it 
invaluable. 
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BOOK TABLE 
CLERICAL PRACTICE. First Lessons in Business. 
By William Lincoln Anderson, Arthur W. Ross, and J. 
Carleton Staples, all of Dorchester High School, Boston. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 
This is one of the new creations admirably and especially 
adapted to the Junior High School. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCHOOL. By Edward B. 
Cameron, University of Illinois. New York: The Cen— 
tury Company. Cloth. 339 pages. 

This book is adapted to students‘who have had no previ-— 
ous acquaintance with the subject, with students who ap— 
proach the subject for the first time. It is a book for be- 
ginners in a real sense, but it leads them along chapter by 
chapter, all well illustrated, so that at the close of the 
twenty chapers the student has the essential knowledge 
of general school psychology. While it is a beginner’s 
book it is adequate as far as school work goes for future 
study individually.” 

A HISTORY OF THE PERSE SCHOOL. CAM- 
BRIDGE, ENGLAND. By J. M. Gray. Illustrated. 
Cambridge, England: Bowes and Bowes. 

To those who are interested in the schools of England 
this account of the Perse School of Cambridge for 
three hundred years is invaluable. Nowhere else is there 
to be found an equally valuable account of such a schooP 
for the three hundred years. 


Oculists and Physicians 

mary years before was 

eeu y offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phvsiciens 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye® 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write Yor Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY? 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieaga. MAL 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1719 35th St. Washington, D. C. 


ADVISES 


A column in the Journal of Education 
devoted to the common problems of the 
home and the school. 


IT PROMISES 


its support in getting parent 
members, 


EVERY SCHOOL READER 
GET 
A HOME SUBSCRIBER 


TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 

Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 


Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 
Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


«+..++..-copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 


Name 


¢ Ask for our 
new Catalog 
No. 29. 


Keep it in 
your Files. 


THE MAXWELL, No. 6,000 
SALES OFFICES: 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 

Otterbein, Indiana. 

121 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 
244 Third Street, Portland, Oregon. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 

101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa, 


48 Settee Street, New York, N. 
310 E. Bridge Street, Streator, ‘nlinois. 


514 Kemper Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


1238 Newton Ave. N., Minn. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Built to Give Enduring Satisfaction 


ANY sf the country’s finest schools you will 
find equipped with laboratory furniture, 
bearing the Wiese mark of quality. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close to a million dollars, 
are being equipped completely with Wiese labora- 
tory furniture. 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 
_of the Board of Education of Decatur, IIll., writes 
of the laboratory equipment furnished by us for 
the new Rosevelt Junior High School:— 


“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made 
by you are, in my judgment, very high quality, 
indeed. I believe I know cabinet work when I see 


it, and I want to say that you have an excellent 
product.” 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Company 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to- 
Order Educational and W 
Technical Furniture _\ 
for Physics, Chemistry, ie 
Agriculture, Biology, 


Household Economics, 
and Manual Training. — 


Factory; Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Meetings to be Helé 
JANUARY, 1922 

6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 

MARCH. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later, Presi- 
dent, Superintenaent H. H. Kirk, 


Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Fifteen teachers in 
the dan’ Diego public schools have 
taught a totai of 1/9 years. Seven otf 
these teacuers have more than twenty- 
five years of consecutive service, a rec- 
ord probably unsurpassed by any other 
school system in the country. 

Following are names of the teach- 
ers who comprise this long service 
group and the number of years they 
have been associated with the San 
Diego public schools :— 

Mrs. Mabel O'Farrell and Mrs. 
Anna S, Porter, 31 years; Mrs. Clara 
L. Gray, 30; Miss Anna B, Keiller, 
29; Florence L. Brewer, 38; Lulie 
Sweeney, 27; Jane Niven, 26; Fanny 
F. Fowler, 24; J. Belle Jacoby, Mrs. 
Flora C. Price and Henrietta Rose, 
23; Sara B. Leisenring, 22; Helena 
Krause and Minnie Pease, 21; Ben- 
jamin C. Lacey, 20. Will Angier, 
business manager of the board of ed:- 
cation, has held this position, with 
that of teacher, for 27 years. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The council of adminis- 
tration of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association will meet at Topeka Jan- 
uary 19 and 20. 

Among the speakers at the general 
session will be Professor G. M. Wil- 
son of Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa; Professor Z. E. Scott of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Dr. M. E. Haggerty 
of University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Aside from the general sessions 
there will be special departmental 
meetings of college, city superinten- 
dents, county superintendents, high 
school principals, grade school princi- 
pals, boards of education. 

President W. M. Jardine of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College is 
chairman of the college section. One 
of the principal subjects to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting is “How to 
Teach College Students How to 
Study.” This will be in the form of 
a discussion. “Measuring the Ability 
of the Freshmen” is another subject 
for the college group. 

Superintendent J. H. Clement, Junc- 
tion City, is chairman of the city su- 
perintendents. The program is now in 


preparation. 
“Rural School Support,” “Reading 


Circle Work and School Libraries,” 
“County Superintendents’ Salary,” 


“Aid for Weak Districts,” and gen- 
eral discussion will be on the program 
of the county superintendents’ section. 

Persons who will talk at the county 
superintendents’ section are: Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Superintendent H. 
Coover, Ellsworth; Superintendent C. 
W. Thomas, El Dorado; Superinten- 
dent Vera Furce, Cimarron; Superin- 
tendent Louis Christiansen, Hays; Ex- 
Superintendent Bert Pinneo, Herndon. 

“Factors for Character Building in 
High School Administration” will be 
the subject of an address by Principal 
Willard Van Slyck of Salina, before 
the high school section. Principal L. 
W. Brooks of Wichita will report on 
the National Education Association 
meeting in Atlantic City last August. 
“Methods of Raising Standards of 
Scholarship in the High School” is 
the topic which will be discussed by 
Principal J. F. Gilliland of Arkansas 
City. Principal R. R. Cook of 
Topeka will talk on “Office Forms 
Used in Various High Schools.” 

One of the principal addresses be- 
fore the grade teachers will be by 
Superintendent J. W. Murphy of El 
Dorado, on the subject, “In What De- 
gree is the Principal Responsible for 
Results of Classroom Teaching?” 
Other addresses will be by Professor 
Wilson, on “Marks of the Superior 
Elementary Teacher,” and by Dr. 
Estey on “The By-Paths.” 

One of the most important subjects 
to be discussed by the boards of edu- 
cation is that of “Taxation Valuation, 
School Levy, and Budget Syste~ ” by 
Earl Akers of the Topeka board of 
education. Superintendent L. W. May- 
berry of Wichita will talk on the 
“School Code Commission.” “The Re- 
lation of the High School to the 
Rural Community” will be the subject 
of an address by Professor W. H. 
Johnson, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. Professor Scott will tell of 
“Important Policies Which Control 
Members of Boards of Education.” 
This meeting will be resumed on the 
second day with addresses by Pro- 
fessor C. V. Williams of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and Mrs. 
John Frontron of the Hutchinson 
board of education. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROOKLINE. An addition to the 
high school now to be built will pro- 
vide accommodations for 1,50U  stu- 
dents. The contract for the frst sec- 
tion of this addition has just been 
placed. ‘The new wing takes the mod- 
ern “Quadrangle” form which is be- 
ing used witii much success in the 
West as it assures ample light in all 
portions of the building. The quad- 
rangle is 150 by 200 feet in size. The 
entire building when completed will 
contain forty-two classrooms for 1,500 
pupils and all departments except 
gymnasium. The present addition con- 
tains twenty-one classrooms, three 
special rooms each for the commercial. 
and art departments, an auditorium 
for 1,500 persons and a lunch room. 
The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion. Novel features introduced by 
the architects, besides the quadrangle 
plan, are a stage in the auditorium. 
with seating capacity for 350 and the 
arrangements for using a portion of 
the upper corridor as an art exhibition. 
gallery. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Continuation schools. 
are being held in, New York on a 


four-hour-a-week plan. These schools. 


are maintained by the city for the 
benefit of boys and girls who for one 
reason cr another are compelled to 
quit the regular schools before com- 
pleting the full course. 

Attendance between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen is compulsory. 
Employers are compelled to allow the 
time one day each week, morning or 
afternoon, and there are about 20,000 
pupils taking this limited instruction 
while earning their livings in various 
ways. Instruction in these  schoois 
embraces academic studies and voca- 
tional training. There is typewriting,. 
stenography, architectural and ma- 
chine drawing and banking, all of 
which afford opportunities for practi- 
cal acquirement that will help the 
office boy or girl to better positions. 
Lettering and sign painting is another 
accomplishment that is readily ac- 
quired by those engaged in shops. 


ment of the American school-child. 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 


cANNOUNCES 
A Report of the Experiment at P. S. 64, Manhattan 


Health Education “*° The Nutrition Class 


Descriptive and Educational Sections 
By Jean Lee Hunt 


Studies of Growth in Height and Weight and Mental Measurements 


By Burorp J. Jonnson, Pu. D. 


Report of Physical Examinations 
By Epitu M. Lincoin, M. D. 

Discusses from concrete experience the possibilities for national 
health-making afforded . by the nutrition class and offers suggestions 
of material assistance to the school, the civic organization, the welfare 
agency, interested in the modern movement for better physical develop- 


With graphs and. statistical tables 
Order from us or from 


E. P. DUTTON & €0., New York 


~ price $3.50 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Wear Like Leather. Waterproof and Weatherproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


ooner Later 


YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 
OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Domestic science, cooking, food 
values and sewing are taught for the 
benefit of the girls. 

The formation of parents’ associa- 
tions to learn what is going on in the 
schools and co-operate with the teach- 
ers and educational authorities to the 
end that the children may get the most 
benefit from their mstruction is being 
carried to the point in New York, 
where an attempt is being made to or- 
ganize the parents of 1,000,000 school 
children. 

Parents’ associations of thirty-eight 
public schools and three private 
schools have joined a larger organi- 
zation, and a campaign is under way 


to bring into it every other parents’ 
association now existing in the city 
and to form new ones in schools which 
lack them. 

SYRACUSE. The Associated 
Academic Principals of New York 
State held their thirty-seventh annual 
meeting in Syracuse on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, December 29, 
30 and 31. 

The principals discussed questions 
of educational work and stressed the 
social and administrative problems 
confronting school principals. Promi- 
nent educators spoke at all sessions, 
which were held in the Central High 
School and the Onondaga Hotel. 


NEW JERSEY. 

A one-room school in a small New 
Jersey township is serving as a 
laboratory where an attempt is bein 
made to work out the problem 7 


rural education. Eleven million. 
American school children will be 
vitally affected by the experiment 


which, it was announced at Columbia 
University, is being conducted by -the 
Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia, through. 
a gift from Felix M. Warburg. 

The Quaker School of Allamuchy 
Township, Warren County, N. J., has 
been selected for the experiment as 
typical of the conditions which edu- 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 
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os TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


#hiladeiphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Riladelphia, 14 ; Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


cators are trying to change. — Under 
the joint direction of Superintendent 
of Schools Robert Sanford of Warren 
County and Dr. Fanny Dunn, head of 
the Department of Rural Education 
of Teachers College, Columbia, mod- 
ern equipment has replaced ragged 
books and scarred desks. Miss Marcia 
Everett, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and an experienced instructor, 
chas been placed in charge otf the 
school. 

“There are but two ways, as I see 
‘the situation, by which the nation can 
ever solve its vast problem of educa- 
tion for each cotntry child—a prob- 
lem which becomes a very real one 
when it is remembered that almost 
half of the children of the United 
‘States, or 11,000,000, attend one and 
two-teacher rural schools,” Dr. Dunn 
said in discussing the importance otf 
the experiment. “Greater respect 
must be shown for the country teacher 
and country school, and higher salaries 
must be paid the rural educators. 

ATLANTIC CITY. The Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey _ has 
adopted a resolution condemning high 
school fraternities and societies, and 
directed its legislative committee to 
seek legislation that would “end their 
influence upon school life.” 

VINELAND. The Rotary Club of 
this city in a royal get-acquainted 
movement for the teachers took them 
all to Atlantic City early in the school 
year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A teachers’ extension course has 
been opened in the German township 
school at McClellandtown by 
members of the California Normal 
school faculty. Classes are held every 
Saturday morning between the hours 
of 8 and 12 o’clock. It is possible that 
an extra class in English will be 
started on Friday evenings under Pro- 
fessor Ren of the Normal school. 


VIRGINIA. 
ROANOKE. The Civics Division 
-of the Association of Commerce, re- 
cently joined with the 
Woman’s Educational Alliance in 
issuing a bulletin entitled “Vocational 


Southern 


Guidance in the Schools,” has shown 
itself a leader in one of the most 
progressive educational movements of 
the day. 

The bulletin, which has been dis- 
tributed widely, has received wide- 
spread commendation from educators 
both in the North and the South. 

One of the main phases of the work 
of the Alliance has to do with schol- 
arships for aiding ambitious, capable 
girls in securing an education. Roa- 
noke has been well in the fore during 
the present year. Both Virginia Col- 
lege and Hollins have granted honor 
award scholarships to the Alliance, 
and the Alliance has co-operated in 
the administration of others from 
these colleges and from Roanoke Col- 
lege and the National Business Col- 
lege as well. 

One of the most significant phases 
of the work of the Alliance in the 
Southwest is involved in its co-opera- 
tion with the County Home Demon- 
stration agents for helping the eoun- 
try girl to secure an adequate educa- 
tion. The help is given through edu- 
cational guidance including “Voca- 
tional Guidance,” also through schol- 
arships, loans, or the provision of 
means of self-help, frequently through 
the combination of all of these. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. — A statement by T. R. 
Cole, assistant superintendent of 
schools, shows that 21.9 per cent. of 
the city’s entire school enrollment is 
in the high schools as compared with 
14.9 per cent. in 1910. He further 
shows that 15.6 per cent. of this larger 
enrollment was graduated in 1921, 
while but 13.8 per cent. of the smaller 
enrollment graduated in 1910, 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Professional and lay 


heads and assistants of every edu- 
cational institution and board met in 
Madison last month. 
- Their purpose was to reach a unity 
of aim and direction in an onward 
march of educational administration 
and extension in the state. 

George Hambrecht, director of the 
state vocational education department, 


-OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS eve" the entire United States, and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP ‘s written at commercial speed and is as S 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Meth 
‘posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


their services are still free to all 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


plain as’‘print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 

more and more the attention of modern edu- 
-cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, becanse they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 
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who spoke at the opening session 
characterized educational history in 
W isconsin for the past ten years as a 
misconception of purpose, a miscon- 
ception of terms and a misconception 
of aim.” 

im, Fitzpatrick, secretary of 
the State Board of Education, told his 
hearers that the problem of Wiscon- 
sin’s educational system was the se- 
curing of unity in a constructive for- 
ward-looking program through co- 
operation in a decentralized educa- 
tional system. 

“This conference may be regarded 
as a conterence for the limitation of 
educational armaments,” he said. “The 
great opportunity for service to pub- 
lic education in-~ this state lies in 
bripging about unity of program and 
co-operative effort through our form 
ot organization. We need evangelists 
of education and in particular we 
need lay evangelists of education. We 
must prove to the people of this state 
that the day of educational agnosti- 
cism in Wisconsin is gone forever.” 

He was followed by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction John Callahan 
who declared the one-room country 
school the weakest spot in Wisconsin’s 
educational chain. He urged county 
school boards with broad powers as a 
solution. 

President Birge of the University 
expressed the purpose of a university 
as an institution to organize knowl- 
edge for the benefit of a common- 
wealth. 

Clough Gates, president of the nor- 
mal school regents, assailed educa- 
tional precedents and board smuoness. 

One feature of the conference was 
a meeting of the educators and board 
members around a banquet table at a 
gathering called on the program “a 
free lance dream.” 

Junior colleges, college courses in 
normal schools and _ the training of 
teachers were among the topics at in- 
formal discussions. 


Moonlight Schools 


It was just about ten years ago that 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, at that 
time a superintendent of schools, es- 
tablished “moonlight schools” in the 
mountainous regions of Kentucky. 
This system of schools is now em- 
ployed in many other states in an ef- 
fort to combat illiteracy. 

Moonlight schools came by their 
name naturally enough in Kentucky, 
where they were first opened in the 
light quarters to encourage mountain- 
eers to leave home after supper. The* 


plan proved so successful in enticing ° 


people out to school that it soon 
spread widely. Ten years ago not a 
single state in the Union had done 
anything to educate its illiterate men 
and women, while today all save two 


_ have definite programs. 


As the unlettered come from the 
great body of workers, night instruc- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


tATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
EBERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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tion seemed the most practical means. 
At first Mrs. Stewart and her asso- 
ciates intended to open schools during 
the light quarters of the moon and to 
have recess during the dark quarters, 
but the people were so eager to learn 
that they polished their lamps and 
came continuously. Volunteer teach- 
ers were easily recruited for the first 
night schools, and in the decade that 
has elapsed since their beginning most 
of the instruction has been freely 
given. 

Teachers become so fascinated by 
the rapidity with which the adults 
learn that they do not look upon their 
services as they do day school work. 
Of course, when a community can af- 
ford it, such work is paid for. 

It was found invariably the case 
that when moonlight schools were 
opened in one county and plain “nicht 
schools” in another, people traveled 
much farther to attend the former 
type, because they liked their name. 
So the designation became permanent 
and it has helped tremendously to get 
communities interested in working for 
illiterates just to mention it. The 
schools are usually opened on moon- 
light nights, even in cities, because it 
makes for larget registrations. 


Rubber Is Tree’s Medicine 


The rubber tree has many enemies 
in the form of beetles, which con- 
stantly attack it by boring holes in its 
bark. The tree defends itself by 
throwing out a fluid which quickly 
fills up this hole and hardens. Now, 
since the rubber trees sway back and 
forth in the wind, there is danger that 
this stopper will be wrenched loose, 
thus preventing the wound from heal- 
ing. This fluid is therefore of such a 
consistency that when hardened it is 
elastic and the movement of the tree 
does not open the wound. This stop- 
per is made of rubber. By tapping 
the tree and drawing off this fluid we 
have gained this invaluable product 
and put it to thousands of uses.— 
Boys’ Life. 


Understan’ 


“Now boys,” said the schoolmaster 
to the geography class, “I want you 
to bear in mind that the affix ‘stan’ 
means ‘the place of.’ Thus we have 
Afghanistan, the place of Afghans— 
also Hindustan, the place of Hindus. 
Can anyone give another example?” 

Nobody appeared very anxious to 
do so until little Johnny Snaggs, the 
joy’of his mother and the terror of 
cats, said proudly: “Yes, sir, I can. 
Umbrellastan, the place for Um- 
brellas.” 


SCHOLARLY MAPS 


FOR GEOGRAPHY 
Maps edited by Davis, Huntington, 
Dryer, Redway, Carney, Tower, 
Smith, and Roorbach. 
FOR HISTORY 


Maps edited by Breasted, Huth, Hard- 
ing, Hart, and Bolton. 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


For Catalog 


Scientific Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 
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ad 


one mail late in December come calls from widely separated districts, A city in 
B Arizona asks for special teachers, at $1,80-2,000; one in Arkansas for Engiish, and 
for a gymnasium instructor; a normal school in West Virginia for a teacher of French 
and-Spanish at $175-200 a month; a private school in Pennsylvania for a third 
grade teacher for the rest of the year at the rate of #1,900. By a previous 
mail anu Arkansas city high school ONE in New Jersey fora manual training in- 
asks for two high school teachers, structor, a Pennsylvania school for a man 
for intermediate grades to begin in September. ete., while New Yerk State calls are many and im- 
mediate. There are places to substitute for those who do not wish to take a continuous position, 
there are places to finish out the year for those who do not wish to bind themselves for next year, 
there are places for September ‘already open for those who like to have the choice MAIL, 
of early openings. Apply to us now, and your niche may present itself by the same 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BAFDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 

sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 

Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 

Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families 


and FOREIG 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled hun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888 No charge to employers 
none for registration. If yow need 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg 31 Unior Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
MOT superior people. We 

d 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to schoo! officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS: | Beacon St... Boston, Mass. 
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Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you 
hear the true expression of the art that has enthralled America 
and England, precisely as they have given it to thousands of 
their delighted audiences. | 

Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery 
of art the world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and 
Coquelins are now mere traditions. ‘The work of these great 
artists of to-day will live always,—matchless models of inter- 
pretation for Teachers and Students of English Literature, the 
Drama, and Ebkocution; Shakespeare and Literary Clubs; 


Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested in the Cultural 
Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 


List Price 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part I 74662 $1.75 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part Il 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice—(1) Shylock’s 
Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 74673 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part II 74700 1.75 
As You Like It—The Seven Ages of Man 74701 1.75 
Hamlet—Hamlet’s Soliloquy 
(To Be or Not To Be) 74702 1.75 
Hamlet—Hamlet’s Speech to the Players 74703 =—+ 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Brutus and Portia 74706 1.75 
Twelfth Night—The Duke and Viola 74707 1.75 
Merchant of Venice—The Casket Scene 74708 1.75 


Victrola XXV 


Have you a copy of ““The Victrola in Seo Take we 


especially manufactured 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ““Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
i} Leok under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 

Camden, N. J. 


Correlation with English and American 
Literature?’’ It is yours for the asking. 

For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 

This is the instrument thatis 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience ha; 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted for all-round school 
use. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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